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of vilH^es. with lieic and there a small town that is 
Wer than its ne.ghbours. Roads run fiom each of 
the bicker centres to the smaller % illages like spokes from 
a wlieef : these bigger centres arc the maikct towais 

Dunn" the greater part of the week, m some cases 
for six da”s out of sexen, the market town appears to go 
to sleep, and few people arc to be seen in the streets 
But onone^lay in the week, market day, the P'^e wakes 
up The square m the centre of the toxvn is filled w ith 
the produce of the countrj-s.de, the streets are crowded 
w.th P men and women, animals and carts The air is 
alive with the sound 
of laughter and 
greeting, of buying 
and selling The 

hotels, inns, and 
shops are all busy, 
and the doctor and 
the dentist attend to 
numerous patients 
Towards evening, 
even body goes 

home The roads arc 
thronged w itli out- 
ward flowing traffic 
Silenre Ics tr,ilness settles upon the town 

it lias become, t’,11 the neNfmnrhet day, not much more 

‘'“once'or'tulS a y!ir there is a most important hind 
r tet called a fair Men come from long distances, 
ormarhet eahed J cgl ,, e , roundabouts and other 

Pcd Jms Se pioMded, and there ,s an an of mem- 
amusements ^ t and v „„ rt v of produce, not seen 

“ rdmarv u echlv market These fairs began tv ith 
f and 'saints’ festivals, and only became business 

holidays, known that at such times many 

PpKouTd certandy be gathered in one place. In 
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some cases now, little or no business is cv er done, and the 
fair lias become simply a local holiday 

When the farmer has sold his produce, he goes shop- 
ping Hence the shop-keepers of the market town ha\ c 
to be read} to supply lnm with the things he needs for 
lus home and Ins farm He buys not merely such things 
as clothes, groceries, and food, but seed, artificial manures, 
and agricultural implements. 

“In dealing w jtli agricultural machinery, it is 
necessary to bear in nnnd that they arc not a homogeneous 
class, nor arc they manufactured by one type of firm 
The various ranchines and implements which the farmer 
uses, may be con\cnicntly divided into the following 
classes ( 1 ) cultivating implements, including ploughs, 
harrows, idlers, cultivators, drills, potato planters, 
together with such machines as potato diggers and turnip 
lifters, which actually work the soil in extracting the crop , 
(2) harvesting machinery, including reapers, binders, 
mowers, horse lakes, etc, all drawn along the surface 
of the land ; (3) stationary machines, (a; grinders, chaff 
cutters, pujpers, etc , (6) threshing machines, balers, 
clover pullers, etc , (e) dairy machinery ; (4) engines and 
motors of all kinds, self propelling and stationary , 
(5) machines used for drainage and other engineering 
works, including excavators, pumps, etc ; (G) sheep- 
shearing, and horse clipping apparatus , (7) spray mg 

machines, etc 

" The extent to winch “any of the machines and 
implements within these classes is used, depends largely 
upon the swe of the holding and the character of the 
farming earned on ” * 

The Large Towns. — The different tools and agricul- 
tural implements that the farmer requires, are often made 
m the market towns of the lowland There are, then, 
besides the many' villages and the smaller market towns 
a few large towns that are often manufacturing towns as 

* Report of Pie Departmcnlai Committee on Ajnculiurol Machinery, Circular 
£00, 1CP0 
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veil as markets. Amongst the largest of these towns 
,m the loo land are Norwich, Ipswich, Peterborough, 
mid Lincoln. These towns Imre, or base had, special 
adi antaaes. Starlets must necessarily be at places where 
roads meet, but water roads were more important than 
land roods in earlier times, so that old market towns 
nrc eenernllv found on n\ ers 

None, el! w as at the head of na, igation of the A are, a 
waterway tint led far into the interior of one of the 
richest cram counties of the kingdom. It is also at the 
lunction of the AVensum and the A arc, so that it had 
waterwars in three directions Such a site was important 
m en m Roman times, and the Romans had a settlement 
either here or in the neighbourhood _ The Normans, in 
their turn, built a strong "keep or castle winch 
still exists though now used as a museum Round the 
castle people came to live in .safety and as m so many 
cast e, pc P ,i„,,i lcrc a great cathedral was built 

N^nuch otcc bad an important woollen imlustrj , to which 
Norwich one ad a manufactures that 

tomg p o pcnty to the eity These include agricultural 
b and mustard The mustard plant is grown 
in the Eastern Counties, and much is also imported from 

H °Zpm.c 1 Ms , 1 t’'the t l. 1 eml‘Yr the estuary of the Orwell, 
and at tlie point where the road from London to Norwich 
crosses the m er Below the town the estuary broadens 
out and when the tide is high, it has the appearance 
°r ’ l 3 ke In tlic seventeenth century specially 

stronc and durable slaps were built' here These were 
1 °lnr fishmo m Iceland, and lor bringing coal from 
" se ‘‘ * '"the south It still has a considerable 

stresses Its walls, gates, and 
c°aSe Ce disappeared, but there are quaint, rich 
lamias that link us with an historic past 

^cultural tools ami machinery has e been made 
i for more than a century , though originally manu- 
factured to supply the needs of the district, they .are now 
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sent to all parts of the cmhsed world ; connected with 
this industry there are now a number of iron foundries 
In one part of the lowland there is a low' ridge of 
limestone, which runs north and south, and prevents 
traffic from passing easily from cast to west In tlie 
ridge there is a gap through 
which flows the«ri\cr Wit- 
ham Kow the Roman 
road from London to the 
north (Ermine Street) ran 
along the top of this ridge, 
in order to avoid the low, 
wet ground on cither side, 
but it had of necessity, to 
descend into the gap to 
cross the m cr Trafliefrom 
cast to west naturally used 
the gap, and through it 
passed another important 
Roman road (Toss Way), 
winch connected Bath with 
the Humber. Although 
tins gap was, mid is* an 
important junction of land 
roads, it was in Roman 
times, and for uianj jears 
afterwards, quite as impor- 
tant on account of its 
waterwajs: boats of flic- 
feet draught can still get 

iz&z.zz «p «■* ** »»'r 

u'tcous was there the mcr lending 

* to the sea. but there were 

dikes or canals that joined the gap with the Trent on 
the west, and the Welland on the south These d> kes 
were mult for drainage purports, but they were na\i- 
gable \>\ small boats 

lo defend such on important junction, the Romans 


* 




PREFACE 


Ir might seem tliat there is scared) room for another 
senes of text books of Geograph) for use m Sccondarj 
Schools This ma> be so The Authors can only say that 
these volumes ha\e been written m response to ms stent 
demands for a set of books on the same general lines as 
those of the Primary Scries As in that senes, the volumes 
arc human in outlook, progressive m difficulty, practical 
in method and attempt to develop a point ol \iew They 
include all that may be legitimately expected from children 
who proceed normally tlnough a Secondary School Couisc 
Everything of plijsical, economic, or political gcograph) 
fits into place in the regional sdiemc, while the essentials of 
cartographic method arc suggested 

The order of arrangement of the matter is somewhat 
unusual This has been adopted with the object of 
covering the world rcgionall) in three years, leaving free 
an introductory year or a final tension i car for the world 
as a whole or both \ suitable course for the intro 
ductory year w ill he found m our “Human Geography 
The World ” 

J F 
L Y. 

Vcuvitxr 1321 


111 
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planted a colony, Ltn-coln, on the top of the hill to the 
north of the gap Here they kept stores and quartered 
troops and for protection the) built strong 'walls, parts 
of which still remain In Norman times, the waterways 
were extensn clj used Lincoln w ns then one of the most 
populous elt.es in England, and a great market for goods 
that were brought both by land and water The No. mans 
strengthened the defences of tl.e junction by the erection 
pt a castle, and under the protcctmn or that castle was 
“> bu.lt a church strong as the place was strong, and fair 

“ ^lUNornielfand Ipswich Lincoln once had a woollen 
industry, but tins has departed It was also once a 
ok* hut the silt inn up. of the ttitham now presents 
buTbonts reaching the city The houses hare crept 
outside the walls, and down the lnllside to the gap and a 
modern industry, tl.e manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments has replaced the older one of woollen 

Where so many roads met in the past railways meet 
to day, and Lincoln is now an important railway junction 
■mHi the stations on. the floor of the gap 

Tt mil be found that most towns are either connected 
with buyin" and selling, with manufacturing or with 
(Tovenune But Peterborough belongs to another, and 
ST-dfer Class Its origin is neither commerce, industry 
smaller class rrs , Th( , s , te of Peterborough 

nor go\ e w h>it was formerl) low and swamp) 

,S a h Jt that corner was n little higher, and therefore 
ground but that cor surr oundm g country In 

drier ‘ban tnc res ^ ot ^ , and amonsst tho 

mashes", quiet and scene, was a most suitable place for 

the erection of a monastery ^ ^ monastor; ,, d the 

1 who attended to the budding repairs to the 
oftheTen, and has water roads 
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10 THE BRITISH ISLES 

As a junction -ot land and water routes in a district where 
tra\ el was then \ery difficult, it was a suitable place for 
exchange, and to the monastery we must therefore add a 
market Thus we get the same kind of story we have 
told for the other market towns in tins agricultural area — 
protection, settlement, market, cathedral, manufacture of 
agricultural implements, railway junction An(l we must 
add, in this case, bricks made from deposits of local 
clay, and finding a ready market in London 

We have earned the grain to the market and the null 
It remains to be seen what is done with the straw that is 
left over when the wheat has been threshed Some of 
this is converted into plait for the manufacturer of straw 
hats The centre of this industry is Luton , the straiV 
of the neighbourhood being specially suitable The 
industry has grown to such an extent that the local supply 
of straw is insufficient to meet the demand of the 
factories, and large quantities are now imported into 
London from China and Japan 

This ioreign straw, or straw plait, is sent thirty miles 
from London to Luton by train, and made into straw Iiats, 
which are then sent back again to London to be sold. 
It appears at fust sight as though it would be simpler 
to make the lists in London, and save the cost of railw av 
carnage both najs If the manufacture of straw plait 
and hats had always been carried on by means of straw 
brought from abroad, this is probably wliat would have 
happci ed, but the manufacture began at Luton, and 
there it remains Once an industry springs up in any 
place and gets a firm hold there, it is Imd to displace it, 
e\ en if conditions change 

Conditions for Wheat Growing m the East of England. 

— W heat is not grown evervwrhere, as may readily be seen 
b\ examining a map showing the wheat growing parts of 
our islands There must be some special reasons, for 
instance, why so much is grown m the east of England 

(1) The boil and the Ice Age — First of all, there is the 
sotl In East Anglia the soil is largely the result of 
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conditions that existed perhaps 200 000 sears ago and 
possibly longer At that time a 'Xt of ice 

northern Europe was buried under a t From the 

this epoch is known as the Great lee ng ]kd 

high lands of Scand.nana «»““ p olan d North 
slowly down to the lower lands of Russia Rolan 
Germans Denmark and the British) Me 

Tlieseme sheets carried with them large piec 
those that reached us 
from Norwaj for in y. C rr ~^l 

stance, brought w ith yt C / _ 

them huge fragments 1 

of Norwegian rocks • J 

which were afterwards ^$5r* 

deposited on the east 

coast where they re \ 

mam to this da> the ^ ' u \ 

silent witnesses or ~ 0 V 

their ancient wander V Yjgk 

" V As the ice moied L. / n /SIS 
o\cr the land it ground e? y 

the rocks beneath it ^ 

into powder and m^ec r ^> — * — y 

this powder up into n 

kind of ro= k ms n ”“ r v 

which now forms fer tlo 3 -x” 

tile clav I" J*" 

Anglia then «< , m | known as lainMer elm/ * Now 

in man> places a D» firm c |„ % so il ami in this soil wc 

— — 


. itansmi'”'”" 11 ""'* lrt 
V.l ."J 

St©n»*. *" . Aj auxin* 

cu> -“ b k; 

Cl*) ““ 
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the east of England the part of the country that grows 

the greatest amount of wheat 

fvneat Farming —The first operation is ploughing 
which destrojs Meeds breaks up the soil, and teSds to 
keep moisture in the ground The old and still common 
method is witlihorses but theie are now motor tractors 
wmch are replacing horses for much of the work of the 
farm which each haul ploughs that turn several furrows 
at a time and wo-k a hundred times us fast as a man 
The s'zc of the plough depends to some extent upon 
the character of the ground big ones, cutting mlny 
furrows can be used only on fairly level land 

Stound is harrowed to prepare a seed bed apd 
bl and tT Ci 'Yf" n P c sowing was formerlj done 
a waster„i ho Y 0 ™ broadcast, but this irtis 

a wasteful method and the work is now usually per 

staMM 5 maC . hmcs , " t " ch mo lcss seed and sow it P in 
straight lines at regular distances apart 

eml nrw h< ”! W bc SO " n as som as possible after the 
S (vf h" ,n 111)0111 “ for tn,gl,t the first leases 
l f n 1 10 if 01 ls , stl11 " mm > the toung plant gets 
ol E wmlrr W n n **“ T'!, tlml 15 nb,<! to "'thstnml the cold 
spends the winter del doping its roots and 

Safe theft" 1" UC 1 ” bo ' ? ground till the spring \\ cods 
l.aic then to be rammed, either hr hand or machines 

frnmM.e?™ 1 rollcd t0 Present ram washing tlic soil 
from the cartlf ° ndn,so toprmeut loss of moisture 

tht bHdc , t,lcn tilc oar after that the full 
tfmist * ?| W 'V k1 so to the tunc of ImrtLst about 
nerfrine 1 , “}■ ° f , lmr 'cstmg was at one time 

performed bj hand with sickle or scitlie but modem 
machines arc now used winch cut the corn bind it into 
shear cs and lease these shearer at regular mtcrrnls 
m the holds The reaping machines hate long hrmes 
working in an u„Ur ease trarclhng close to the ground 
mid as these kmres would bc broken if the groin,,! wrre 
•■>"> or bumpy the use of reaping machines is 1 r-grlj 
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find our first reason for the presence of the wheat fields 
in the east 

But the soil is not everywhere of this nature, and 
■when it is sandy, barley is grown in the place ot w heat 
(2) Bain — The hinds of crops gi own m anv region 
also depend on the amount of the rainfall, and upon tlie 
period of the year when the ram falls # 

The chief wands in these islands come from the west 
and the southwest, they blow, on au average, two 
days out of three They come over the Atlantic Ocean 
and are Full of water vapour On reaching the high 
land that lies \n the west of Britain they arc forced to 
rise As they rise, they get cooled, and a gicat deal of 
the moisture which is in them is condensed and falls nS 
rain 'When the west winds have passed over the mouii. 
tarns they descend and arc w ai med Little or no moisture 
is given up and the amount of rain that falls gets less 
and less as wc reach the east coast 

As for the winds which sometimes blow from the 
east thet arc fairly dry to begin with, as they have come 
across the continent of Europe further, they arc not 
compelled to rise when they reach the eastern shores for 
this part of the country is mostly at a low lev cl Hence 
the east winds also bring little rain to the cist coast 
But the cast is, nevertheless not a desert Some run 
docs fall, for reasons which will be explained later, and 
the amount is enough for wheat, which requires less than 
most other crops 

(0) Temperature — Then there is the temperature, 
this is measured by means of a thermometer, and for some 
purposes, recorded ns explained below 

During the mouth of September, ID20 a thcrmoimter 
at Little Massuigham (Norfolk) was rend every morning 
nt nine o clock Hit riadmgs were ns follows 1 5f, 
2 55 , 3 50 , 4 50 , 5 52 , 0 C 1 , 7 55 , S OJ 0 Off , 

10 50, 11 55, 12 58, n G5, 14 51, 15 50, 1G ~2 , 

17 51, 18 58, 10 51, 20 th , 21 10, 2 2 "5, 2J 51, 

21 51. 25 55. 20 57, 27 55, 2S 57, 20 57 x 00. 5J» 
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confined to fairly level ground. After the sheaves are 
dry, they are threshed to remove the gram from the 
straw. A hundred years ago threshing was done with 
the flail and employed much labour during the winter 
time, but in this country all tltreslnng is now done by 
machinery, driven as a rule by steam. Only the larger 
farmers possess their own machine The smaller farms 
utilise the services of machines which travel about the 
country each with its own team of workmen. The 
machines thresh about a hundred bags a day, and the 
more modern of them dress it at the same tune, so that 
they deliver it, as it were, ready for sale. 

„ In order to sell it the farmer carries samples to the 
nearest market town, where he shows them m the corn 
hall or corn exchange, first to one merchant, and then 
to another The buyer keeps the sample, and the farmer 
deliv ers w heat of like quality. 

Sooner or later the wheat is delivered at a mill The 
older mills were often windmills, whose long arms caught 
the wind, revolved, and so set the grinding rollers to 
work inside the mil) Others weic worked by water, 
which fell upon a big wheel outside the mill; this turned 
slowly round, and gave motion to the grinding-stones 
vutlun But now all the most important mills are 
worked by steam ; if less picturesque they are more 
regular in their action than the older forms 

In modem mills the flour passes between a number of 
steel rollers The grinding removes, the husk as bran, and 
converts the inside of the grain into flour The brau 
and flour are separated bv s liters which send them down 
different shoots into sacks readv to catch them The 
flour sacks, when filled, are forwarded to the baker, where 
they mav conveniently be left 

. Villages, Ancient and Modem. —It is clear that if the 
land is to be given up to agriculture, tlwre are not 
likely to be many verv large or important towns m the 
„ district Men live chiefly in small villages, which are 
very much alike m many ways There is usually a short 
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On a piece of squaicd paper, two lines are d r awn at 
right angles On the homontal line, are written 1 , 2, 
3, etc , referring to the daj s of the month On the \ ertical 
line are written 30, 40 50, etc , referring to the scale 
of the thermometer On the first of September the 
thermometer at Little Massmgham at nine o clock m the 
morning# stood at 54 On the \ ertical line numbered 1 
this temperature is marked by a small dot The process 
is repeated day b> daj , and m this way a series of points 
is obtained , The points are joined to each other and a 
crooked line is obtained which shows the rise and fall of 
the thermometer at Little Massmgham for the month 



of September, 1920 at nine o clock each moiring Such 
a record is called a temperature chart 

But tins record gi\es the temperature only at one 
particular time and the temperature \aries a great deal 
throughout the day The highest temperature reached 
durm" the daj is called the maximum temperature, and 
is registered b\ means ot a maximum thermometer The 
lowest temperature reached during the da> is called the 
ffitmmtim temperature, and the thermometer that 
registers it is called a minimum thermometer 

If the maximum temperature for a da> be 68° F , and 
the minimum temperature for the same period he 50® F 
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mam street with cottages on either hand, two or three 
shops, a blacksmith’s forge, a public house, a school, a 
parsonage, and a church Such a place does not change 
very much as the years go by But se\en or eight 
hundred years ago the conditions of life m the village, 
and on the farm were very different from what they are 
to-day • 

There was the big house, and the park ot the Lord 
of the Manor, and there were cottages, as there are now 
Beside the village were the cultivated fields, and common 
land The fields were divided into long strips, and were 
given to the villagers m such a waj that everj body got 
a fair share of both the good and the bad land IJfirt 
of the produce was sent to the Lord of the Hanoi, and 
most of the villagers had to work for their lord, w itheut 
payment, at certain seasons of the year This seried 
instead of rent # 

Each v lllage lived unto ltsell : gram was grown m the 
fields for bread and beer On the common land, cattle 
and sheep were grazed, and poultry iverc reared In the 
wooded land, fuel for fires acorns and bccchmast for pigs 
were obtainable From the animals that w ere reared came 
milk, cheese, meat, hides, and wool The hides and the 
wool were made into clothes at home The people built 
Jheir own homes with timber from the woods, and thatched 
them with straw from the fields 

For reasons which arc set forth in history te-vt-books,* 
all this has vanished, and now fnrms are big and not 
small , the} are surrounded by hedges, and most of the 
work is done by men who earn wages, and with the wages 
buy the clothing and food that they need There arc 
other changes, some of them for the better, for the wages 
are now generally good, the houses arc drier and htnlthitr, 
and there arc man} comforts which our ancestors knew 
nothing nbout 

Market Towns and Market Days. — A map of the 
whcntlands of Eastern England, shows a large number, 

* S« i» Utr Day* cf Peaet, £. V Uoorlj" C I'tdlip tod Son 
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then the average of the two is 5D° T This is found by 
adding together the maximum and the minimum tempera 
tures and dividing the sum by two We sometimes call 
tins average the mean temperature for the day but th“ 
mean temperature foi the day would reallv be more 
correctly found by reading the thermometer every half 
hour or quarter of an hour or ev en every m nute 
This however would give a great deal ot worl and the 
average of the maximum and minimum temperatures is 
usually very nearly the true mean temperature and is 
commonly tal en as such 

If we add together all the mean temperatures for each 
day of the month and then divide the sum by the number 



of da> s m the month we get the mean temperature for that 
particular month 

If we add together the mean temperatures for each 
day in the 3 car and then divide the sum by JO 3 we get 
the mean tcmpnalurefor the year 

The following table gives tic mean temperature for 
each month of the 3 ear nt Norwich The figures were 
obtained bv adding together the mean monthly tempera 
tures for c ich month for a period of 30 3 cars and then 
div itling the sum bj 30 

I liesc monthly means arc much more useful than the 
daily means for if wc arc going to compare the tempera 
tures at different places wc need something more easily 
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worked with than a senes of temperatures taken every 
da) 

J r M V M. J J A. S. O J* D 
3" 4 3S S 41 7 40 52 4 57 7 01 3 CO 7 50 7 49 5 43 1 3S S 

Fig 5 shows the variation in temperature at 
'Norwich a* given In the above figures and also illustrates 
the wav in which the temperature gradual I) rises and 
falls throughout the )ear 

A\c hive now some means of comparing the tempera 
turc of the cast of England with the temperatures of 
other districts for the mean tempciaturcs of different 
pprts ol the British Isles have been calculated in the 
same wav as those of Norwich hen thev arc compared, 
it is seen that though East Anglia is colder than most 
parts of Britain in winter it is w armor in summer lhe 
winter cold helps to break up the surface of the ground 
and the summer heat helps to ripen the gram 

The region treated of in this chapter his now been 
show n 

1 lo lie low lung and fairlj level so tha* movement 
across it is cas) 

2 lo have a fur butnotaheavj rainfall 

** To jkisscss a temperature that vanes a good deal 
at d is high in summer • 

4 To ha\ c a soil of fertile boulder clav 

Non nil these conditions ore such ns suit the growth 
of wheat and i* is not tl crcfore an accidmt tint s mam 
< f the jhs ] lc of the region are wheat farmers or mte rented 
m f inning 
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Shad* the wheat area Do this by drawing strokes with the hand, not 
vnth the ruler Be careful to put underneath the map what it shows and 
explain any signs j ou use 

3 Temperature Chart — Pin up 
on o drawing board a large sheet of 
squared paper Every day, for 
twelve months, read the maximum 
and minimum thermometers at some 
given hour and record the results 
on the paper Join \ip the points 
and observe the way in which the 
temperature vanes throughout the 
year 

4 5 Find Chart - — On & largo sheet 
of paper draw lme3 crossing each 
other as in Tig C and call them 
by the eight points of the compass 
Evec\ day at a given hour see^in 
which direction the wind is blowing 
and fill in one of the squares along 

tho appropriate lines beginning near the centre where tho eight lines croSa 
II the sky is clear, colour -the square red, if dull, blue, and if rain x« 
falling black Then note as the days go by * 

(а) Winch are tho commonest winds 

(б) Which are the wettest winds 
(r) Which are the driest winds. 
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During the course of our studies, we shall have to 
return to this matter; transhumancc is not everywhere 
due to the same causes 

Routes and Market Towns— The tact that the sheep 
can be moved from the low land to the lulls points out 
another difference between the flat ulicat lands ot the east 
and these orchaid and sheep counties of the sputh east , 
the south cast is lulher than the east, and it would not, oil 
tlus account, be generally so suitable for such operations 
as reaping with reaping machines The map (I'ig 9) 
shows the cunous arrangement oi the higher land The 
chief hills are the North Downs nnd the South Downs, 
which aie of chalk with the sandstone heights between 
them. * 

But the chalk lulls are not quite continuous * they are 
noticeable for the number of compaiativdv narrow pass 
ages or gaps wlucli cut right through them These gaps are 
of the greatest importance, for it is through them that the 
roads and railw ays pass from the coast to London Most 
of them hav e streams flowing through them There are 
eight important passages from one side to the other ol 
the North Downs between Farnliam and Canterbury 

Now before tunnels could be made all the traffic which 
passed fiom one side of the chalk to the other was practi 
cally bound to pass through these natural gateways And 
therefore almost every gap is a point where roads, both 
natural and artificial, meet Hence these spots were, 
and are, natural places at winch people met and meet to 
exchange their produce , that is, they aie the natural sites 
of markets 

As people got in the habit of meeting at a fixed spot 
on regular days for the exchange of their wares, it became 
the custom to erect refreshment booths for their con- 
venience , these in time gave way to the inn At such 
a place the blacksmith would find plenty of regular 
work, and the inn was foLlowetl, or even preceded, by 
the smithy Other trades found it profitable to live 
where they could buy and sell, and the roads at the 
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A man named I*njbaris£tii£ GramT^™ \l,ih 
15 , 70 ' S cT 2 the Reatae - W— • R > = ^ 

and Oatsfln good plenty snch sorts of pulee “ *jj 

rest of tlie'^Re'alrne^neldeth namely bcanes peason, an 

^ The pasture and 

K=r= “--S ss 

that isnear .t in: so h “, t d K ,i horses marcs o-ren 

■■ Touching domeshcal^catt^b forthc thc largest 

of^Staturc in “ hc . l j“ftfon mSea and trees thlsmunby 

„ ™2£SSSSs S^SEfiSS? 

of7eVl!c«'> c orC 1 ;'5f I “2«“or n,». for besides great 
Peares, Clicrics.nndl’” a hole "nodes that henre 

‘ t C o a rc() fokeandbcoshe,.t OT 0rtchimls of tplcs and 
Chestnutt B “ l J3 those or the most delicious and 

Gardeins of Uiene. n^ ^ no part of the Realme (that 
exquisite kindcs that^tj,^ n such q ,„ nt ,tie and number 
1 know) hath the , Industrie set and planted 
or n ith such non of Kent is still true and applies 

This ancient dracnp ^ ot hcr parts of that south 

also, in '"If " ,5 ,he country with winch this chapter 
eastern portion oi „ c 
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meetmo place were lined with houses. When enough 
pcopletad settled in one place, a church was built, if 
one was not already there, and the market m due time 
became a market town with a market-place in the centre 
The old roads ran along the dry chalk downs and so 
avoided the marsh and forest, but nowadays as it is easier 
to move about on the low than on the high ground, the 
modern roads are mostly on the low ground, and run east 
and west, on either side of the Downs The connections 
between them are made by using the gaps through which 





XZ3H>S h Ground —Railways Roods 

„ TO SHOW THAT THE ROADS AND RAIDWATS TOLZX.W THE 

no ] low Q BO DVD 

the roads and railways can easily pass At each gap 
Imvn • sometimes there are two towns one at each 
end of the gap, where the lulls are broad, as between 

Ashford and Cantcrburti^ Kcnt ]uts out into the 

_ .t confuses the tides and makes the straits a 

narrow sea, dcon C13lly t „ the small sa.l.ng 

dangeious Place ^ ^ ^ nccKsary to pro ,, de the 

b °i te W nil as ill my lioibours of refuge as possible, and 
there am. o' ,ust on the comer, no fewer than 
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deals It is evident that we are m a different Lind c " 
land from that studied in the preceding chapter ; her 
are not only -wheat and barley, but fruit, hops (no* 
mentioned above), and sheep 

Fruit. — Those of us who grow a few apples or peais 
m a garden, can have but little idea of how unbroken 
are the labours of those who supply oar tables with their 
successive supplies of fruit In the spring, the stems of 
fruit trees are coi cred with lime to destroy blight ; m 
the summer and autumn there is the picking — strawberries 
in June, cherries in June and July, plums m August, 


apples and pears m October and November. In late 

-es autumn, the trees must 

■m, be pruned to prevent the 

growth °f too much wood 
During the winter the 
s' trees are examined, one 

f by one, to sec whether 

they are in good condition 
or not 

In the case of apples 
a great deal Ins to* be 
E223 Some frmt done besides gatheung 

y JQ< Trees have to bo planted 

and tended for some time 


before they bear fruit. It takes many months pie- 
parmg the ground for an orchard and planting the trees 
Each tree Ins to go in its proper place, and tint is not so 
eas\ as it looks, for they are arranged so that Lliej grow not 
onl> in rows at right angles, but m diagonal rows as well 
The place for each tree must be prepared \cr> careful 1\ , 
for once it is planted there will be no chance of remedying 
mistakes In autumn and winter each tree has to be 


pruned, grease-banded and 1 mu. washed to catch or destroy 
harmful insects which would injure the tree or its frmt 
in the following season In the spring the ground mav 
hn\c to be broken up between the tree-* Then the apple 
crop has to be gathered, beginning with the catlj \ unities 
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seven small ports These were, in order. Reculver, 
Ramsgate Richborougli Sandwich Dover, Folkestone, 
and Lympne Most of them were bad and artificial, but 
there they were 

It is evident that when a roan may have to land, 
according to wind and tide *at any one of six ports, it 
is a great convenience to have n. common centre where all 
the roads from them can meet There arc sci eral spots 
that might have been chosen, but only one of these is 
beside a river which passes through the heights and there- 
fore leads to a gap , at 
the gap the roads from 
the ports can meet the 
roads through the lulls 
Tins point is Canter v 
hurt/ on the Stour But 
Canterbury is not ex- 
actly at the gap , it 
is six miles further 
down the stream I his 
w as a more com ement 
site for in early tunes 
Canterbury was a port, 
Tio 11 Map to etiow now roads an( ^ s ° vas situated at 
miTAT cjvTriui.lv the place reached by 

the tide Uic pri 

soncc of the tide coupled with the presence of fresh 
v iter flowing from above the city, seems to me to have 
decided the matter ’ 4 * 

Id e most of the other towns mentioned above, this 
place was tarlv fortified and though Ciesnr Inndcd at 
Deal he had to take Canterbury lort bob re lie could 
proceed In Int< r times a castle wns budt , houses were 
erected undtr its protecting shadow , and a wall wns 
j ut round the houses with gates tint could be closed at 
nightfall for further protection It must not Ik. forgotten 
however, that walls like castles wire sometimes limit 
• r-ifcv n, o~! i 
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in June or July and continuing with later and later sorts 
till the autumn All this has to be done 1>> hand and 
so takes time „ . , 

Then theie are the cherries which are usually sold on 
the tree at auctions held locallv earlv in June The 
bu\ ers make their bids according to their ideas of the 
neither in. the future and have to stand the risk of loss 
if a bad season ensues The season lasts till the end of 
the first si eek in August one s a. letv of cherry succeeds 
another and trees on high ground are often ten dais 
later tlim those nlucli stand on loner and more sheltered 

^Picking cherries is a dangerous occupation for the 
men has e to climb bv means of long "into ladders to the 
tops of trees that may perhaps be thirty feet high 
The ladder leans not against one solid bough but on 
the general mass of branch and foliage and the workman 
lias to pick the fruit hidden among the leases stretching 
from side to side to the lull ieu.li of lus arms Rut 
accidents are feu and not more than one piel tr in a 
thousand gets hurt each year The uorl requires skill 
nnd experience and expert pickers rcccis c high u ages 
Sheep chickens and pigs wander about in the orchard 
keening the rass short lor hay and cherries cannot both 
be successfully grown on the same ground During 
„ neck of sunshine the Kent clicrrs oistr ct is a region 
of great contentment. Everybody does util and es en 
the bird minder’ goes singing to the nccinn,. inimcnt 
of 1 is tin filled mill pebbles or the old fraing pan which 

he beats with a stick 

As for the stnwbcmo there arc few crops that re 
cso much careful culture Ihc, need att.ntl on from 
the autumn of one year to the midsummer f th* next 
flic soil must he prepared the young plants set out in 
rows at rcgulir distances apart anil weeds 
ram need at a later stage straw must be put down 
between the rows to present the homes from becoming 
gritty by trailing on the ground 
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to owe the people rather than to protect them ami it 
seems probable that the cost ot keeping up these defences 
,vns often a serious burden to the townspeople. Con- 
siderable portions of the Canterbury nail still remain as 
docs also the beautiful West Gate at the outlc. of the 
road from Do\cr through Canterbury to London (Catling 

Strt \Vhcn "the Christian missionaries under St. Augustine 
landed at Richborough, they made for the first important 
town near to their point of nrmnl. and there set up their 
head 1 quarters, and their church The head of that 
church afterwards became 
tiic Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Primate of the 
Church of England. The 
famous cathedral is built 
o\ cr the site of Augustine s ^ /( 
first church, though no traces 
of the ancient building are 
visible. _ . 

The people of Kent were 
extremely proud of ,y 

city ; hence the name— Cnnt- tV 
vnm-bvr.g— that is. the 
Inwn of the men of Kent. Fio 12.— «*r to snow now ro*t>s 
One » ay from Dover to 

sdeTrthe North Downs ( There. 

""own" Xeii'm^tVone' passing through the hills by 
' t the Medway gap At this point meet land 

'routes fkLJ Rochester ami Chatham I-omloi, the Weald. 
Uve anil Doscr. and the water road pros. did by the 
Mfslwa” Such a point is •>< ohsious importance .and 
there . the usual story of castle, market, and church at 

• J, Turthrr west, the Wey now, through another gap. 
anil here is GniM/brd where the old castle still remains. 
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A field of ripe strawberries, with its rich preen leases 
and bright crimson berncs, is good to behold But the 
work of picking is a back ‘aching business, the picker 
stands astride the row, and, because the plants are near 
the ground, has to do the work in a stooping position 
Much care has to be taken to a\oid bruising the fruit, 
or damaging the plant, and the same pickers are often 
engaged vear after yeax, because they ha\e become 
skilful by long practice As all the fruit does not ripen 
at the same time, a field may have to be gone over many 
times 

The strawberries are placed in round shallow baskets, 
which, with their contents, weigh from four to five pounds 
The carts in which the baskets are conveyed to the railway 
are fitted with shelves to prevent the fruit being crushed, 
as it would be, if one basket were placed on the top of 
another A strawberry van will often have a load of 
from 500 to 600 baskets, and on busy dajs as many as 
40,000 baskets will be sent off from a single station 

Hops. — More hops are grown m the south east of 
England than m any other part of the country As they 
haVe weak twining stems they require supports Formerly 
poles were used, but it is now more usual to allow them 
to grow up strings as m this way they obtain more light 
and air, and less labour is required in the gathering 

Poles about twelve to thirteen feet lugh are placed 
in rows about twenty feet apart Wires are fastened so 
as to connect the tops of the poles with all their neigh- 
bours, and another 171 x 0 is carried along the rows, at a 
height of about five feet from the ground From the 
stump of the hop plant, strings are taken to the lower 
wire, and then slanted to the top wire in the next row of 
poles This arrangement is made in order that as much 
sunshine as possible mav be received 

The hop plant naturally grows straight up, and a 
great deal of labour is expended in making it keep on the 
slanting strings No crop is more affected by the weather, 
or more subject to destruction from blight and other 
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Lvcn in our time*; Guildford is in important place from 
n militnrj point of view, mid there nrc strong military 
forts on the hills abov c the ton n to guard I ondon, 
which lies at the other end of the roids that begin at 
Portsmouth and Southampton 

And vet Guildford is not a large town, and that 
leads to the question why some gap towns should remain 
small, while others become I irge and important The 
reason is never simple, but we may compare, for instance, 
Lincoln and Guildford 1 he VI ev gap jbms tw o portions of 
the countrv that have wade 
barren tractsof sandy ground 
that produce verj little, the 
market at Guildford is small 
The Hitham gap connects 
two rich agricultural districts 
that produce a great deal , 
the Lincoln market is large 
Then Lincoln is only twenty- 
fivc miles liom a coalfield, 
Guildford is eight} Hus is 
not the whole story, but 
while Guildford has remained 
a small market town Lincoln 
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TION OF LEWES IN A OAT WHERE 
ROADS MEET 


contains CG 000 inhabitants, 
and is an important market 


and manufacturing centre 

There aie five gaps through the South Downs, each 
with a river flowing through it, but few of the towns at the 
gaps are of an} importance We will consider the situa- 


tion of I eu.es only Lewes lies in a narrow gap in the mam 
ridge of the South Downs and is built partly in the gap, 
and partly on the western hill At this point the Downs, 
instead of running to the east, turn more to the south 


cast to meet the sea m the cliffs of Beachy Head Hence 
the gap serv es as a passage, not only from south to north, 
but from west to east as well The railway line from 
"Snqjifwm *«> "’I/uvet unh dfner points on flic sou'fn coast 
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pests On the other hand, the profits are high, and 
averaged, in pre-war years, about £10 per acre, though 

profits ot £100 per acre have been known. 

The flowers, which are the parts required, are gathered 
in September, and takendio an rnsl iiouse to be dried for 
market. These houses are of brick, conical m shape, 
and capped with cowls which swing with the wind. The 
work of drying, cooking, and packing, requires skill and 
care, and during the busy season the men m the oast 
houses may be employed both day and night 

Anthracite, charcoal, and sulphur are burned m the 
oast house in order to give to the hops the beautiful 
golden or brownish 
colour wlucli is de- 
manded in the best 
quality. 

In order to bring 
the hops under the in- 
fluence of the fire, a 
kind of latticed floor is 
placed just below the 
opening of the conical 
roof; a hair cloth is 
spread on this and 

nlln^s the warm air to . , 

pass freely through ,t Layers or hops arc placed on the 
depth or several inches; from time to time 
they' arc turned over by mcans'er large light shovels 
in order that they may all he thoroughly dried Close 
bv the drying floor is the cooling floor, where the hops 
nrc placed before they arc packed in long cam as bags, 
“Sod pockets The Imps arc sold to the brewers, who 
me them to impart a hitter flavour to beer. 

Conditions for Fruit Crowing.-'' e bnv e now to seek 
for the reason why the people of this corner of England 
should find it casj to grow not onlj fruit, but the \arict\ 
of other things that can be grown on the soil 

( 1 ) Sod — Cobbctt, who used to nde about on 



hops' 

real amount of hops 

V//7& Hops groivn 

Via 8 . 
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lias been made to forsake the coast, run north-east to 
the Ouse gap, and then pass along the noith side of 
the South Downs shut oil from the sea. In former times 
the gap had great military importance and was fortified ; 
parts of the rums of the castle stdl lemam. 

The Fruit Market — As upe fruit mil not keep long, it 
has to be, com eyed to maihet as speedily as possible. 
For such a purpose fast trains and fast motor vans are 
invaluable The cluef maikct for the flint is London ; 
some is sold fresh at Cov cnl Garden, but a great deal is 
converted into jam 

The railway that connects the fruit lands with London 
is the South Eastern and Chatham It has tno mam 
likes . one runs on the north side of the North Downs 
and goes through Chatham and Canterbury to Dover; 
the other runs on the- south side of the North Downs 
through Reignte and Tonbridge to Folkestone and Dover. 
Thesc° two lines are connected at different points by 
branch lines that pass through the gaps Fast trams 
aic specially run during the busy season, and fruit which 
is picked in Kent carlv m the morning, may be on sale in 
Covent Garden m a few hours. This maikct is supplied 
from a much larger area than the little market towns. 


EXERCISES 

1 Drew a map of South East England {Fig 9), and colour it to show 
where thorn is chalk, sand, and clay Scop _*2 

» Draw another map of the same area and colour it to snow the 
land over COO feet Fut in the rivers that flow through the gaps, and the 
main railway lines Mart all the towns that stand at the gaps. If they 
Uavo or had cosUes put + by the side of the name 

3 The mean montblj temperatures for Dover and Barnstaple are 
«nven in the appendix. Both places are on the coast, end both are about 
«iuallv distant from the equator, but one i=> near the continent, and 
the Other ib open to the Atlantic. Plot two curies on the eamo paper 
IDovor red . Barnstaple, l loch) to show the variations .n temperature 
(o) \\ Inch place has the greater rango of temperature T , _ 

(6) \\ hat 13 the range in each ca3o 1 
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horseback, t lsitmg all parts of the countr} , speaking or one 
part oi our area m his Rural Rides, says, “ It is a district 
ot meadows, cornfields, hop gardens, and orchards of 
apples pears, cherries and filberts with \ cry little land 
winch cannot be called good There are planta 
tions of chestnut and of asli trcqucntly occurring , ** but 
of another part of the area he remarks, “ nothing grows 
well but oak trees * These differences, so close together, 
are due to the differences m the soil 

A journey from the lhames, m a southward direction, 
leads over the chalk hills of the North Do&ns, then into 
the H cald w here there is a belt of clay , then a central 
ridge of sandstone then another belt of clay, and so to 
the South Do vns which arc again of cluilk * 

The chalk lands produce chiefly grass, the clay lanjls 
chiefly oal trees and 
pasture, and the sandy 
lands chieflv heaths and 
pine woods Speaking 
of the clav lands of the 
Weald Cobbett says 
‘ Here the land is a stiff 
tenacious loam at top 
with y ellow and blue cl xy 
beneath Here the 

oak grows finer than in 
any part of England The trees aic more spiral in form 
They grow much faster than upon any other land Yet 
the timber mud be better , for, in some of the Acts of 
Queen Elizabeth s reign it is provided that the oak for 
the royal navy shall come out of the Weald * The word 
Weald is Saxon for foiest’ m Roman and Saxon 
times the whole region was covered with tices but little 
remains to day of the once extensn e woodlands 

In many places the soil is mixed , that is it contains 
many \ aucties oi mineral food These ure the fertile 
parts where the frvat and hops ate chrefty gvovm * Hops 
will grow well when there is a rich top and a diy bottom 
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THE PENNINE MOORLANDS AND THE LAKE DISTRICT 

In the north of England a broad mass of, high land 
stretches from the Cheviot HxUs on the border of Scot- 
land, to the valley of the Trent in the south of Derbyshire : 
it divides the low land on the cast from the low land qn 
the west, though at one place, called Shap Tell/ it joins 
high land on the west This broad mass is usually’ called 
the Pennine Cham , in reality it is not a chain at all, but 
a plateau cut up by deep valleys It is a hind of land 
quite different from those studied m the two preceding 
chapters 

The Ascent to the Moorland. — By' means of one of the 
valleys mentioned aboie, it is possible to ascend to the 
high moors The mouth of the valley where it meets 
the plain is wide, and on the lower ground ore woods, 
cornfields, and green quickset hedges, but further on, the 
valley gets narrower and narrower and is called a dale, 
and here the character of the scene is changed 

Trees are found mostly only m the mer valleys, where 
there is shelter from strong winds and a fair amount of 
soil In the higher parts there are neither trees nor 
cultivation ; it is too cold. The hillsides ore clothed with 
short grass, and the air is musical with the bleating of 
sheep as they wander over the lonely land There are 
no longer villages ; only scattered farm! louses 

Everything is of stone, for wood is scarce, and stone 
is plentiful All the fences on the higher ground, and 
many, of .those, on .the. lower. , nrn.hmlt.of. ■stones.. 
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When, thereiorc, )ou see hops m the Weald, it is on the 
side of some hill, where there is sand or stone at the 
bottom and not where there is real day beneath ” * 

(2) Iiatn — We are still in the dry east, but there is 
more ram in south east England than there is m the 
eastern plain As explained m the last chapter, the 
rainfall of Britain depends chiefly on the moist south- 
westerly winds which blow from the Atlantic The area 
we are now stud) ing, is partly exposed to these w inds, and 
so is wetter than the eastern plain, though not so wet 
ns the mountainous parts of the west and south west 

The coast and the low clay belts hate the least rain- 
fall , the Downs are wetter for they cause the moist winds 
to* rise, and as the latter arc then cooled, the) deposit a 
great deal of their moisture In the W T eald the rainfall 
is* a little lower except along the summits of the central 
ridge. Comparing the south cast with the cast, we find 
the former wetter than the latter, and this accounts for 
the greater abundance of trees, plenty of ram usually 
means wooded land, and not wheat or gross 

(3) Temperature — Land loses its heat more quickly 
tlmn water , hence, places tint are near the sea arc kept 
warmer in the winter than they would otherwise be 
Land gains heat more quick!} than water , hence, places 
near the sea arc kept cooler in summer than the) would 
otherwise be IIow docs tins affect south cast England ? 

Hus region is so close to the continent of Europe that 
its temperature is nf/cctcd by that of the continent itself 
Jn the winter, Europe rapidls loses heat, and am winds 
that then come to us from the east arc \cr\ cold lias 
docs, no harm to the fruit trees The leases base fallen, 
nnd the buds arc wnrmls protected As a matter of fact, 
the cold w inds actualK do good, for the) harden the wood 
and kill \anous pests that otherwise would do consider- 
able damage later on In summer the continent rapid!) 
gams heat, nnd any winds that then reach us from that 
direction bring warmtlu and so help to ripen w hates cr the 
• GAtK-u. r«m. 
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“ The rqofs of churches, cottages, bams, and mansions 
are alwavs of the local stone that -weathers to beau tit ul 
shades of green and grey, and prevents the works of man 
from jarrmg with the great sweeping hillsides Then, 
instead of the familiar grey-brown haystack, one sees 
in almost every meadow a neatly-built stone house with 
an uppei s^ory. The lower part is generally used as a 
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shelter for cattle, while above it is stored hay or straw. 
By this system a huge amount of unnecessary carting 
is avoided, and when roads are few, and generally Of 
exceeding steepness, a saring of this value is a benefit 
easily understood ” * 

The Moorland. — We can mount yet higher to an even 
colder and bleaker world where there are no trees at all , 

• rortsAtrt Ddt* and FiOs, C if own. 

a 
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soil produces As for the west winds thej blow from the 
ocean and bring warmth in winter and coolness in summer 
Places which reccne their winds from the sea arc 
like!}, to hwc a climate that does not change so \cr> 
much from winter to summer, such climates arc called 
equable, or maritime, or oceanic Places which are far 
from the sea or rcccnc their winds from thednnd, Jmc 
extremes of heat or cold, such climates aie called 
extreme ot continental 

There is no place in the British Isles which is far 
enough from tlic sea to luuc a continental climate”, the 
part that has the greatest extremes (and thej arc not \ cry 
great after nil) is just this little south eastern corner 
because it is so near to the continent of Europe 

The difference between the mean temperature of the 
hottest and coldest months of the > car is sometimes called 
the annual range of temperature In equable climates, the 
range 1 * small , in continental climates the range is great 
(4) Sunshine — Sunslune plajs a great part m the 
npemng of fruit When the fruit is unripe it is sour 
on account of the acid it contains Exactly w hat happens 
as the acids are changed into fruit sugar, and the fruit thus 
sweetened is not very well known , protfably oxygen from 
the air combines with the acids in some w ay But whatever 
the chemical process inside the fruit maj be, it is certain 
that it cannot take place without plenty of sunshine 
Now the sunniest belt of England lies along the south 
and east coast and includes both the wheat lands and the 
fruit lands As a rule the coast regions are sunnier than 
the inland parts because the} are lower lying and the 
ram bearing winds pass o\ er them w ithout rising The 
cast is less rainj than the west , there are fewer clouds 
and more sunshine The sun is above the horizon in 
the south east for about 4 435 hours each > ear, and it is 
estimated that for more than a third of this time there 
is bright sunshine id the district 

Sheep — The average number of sheep per 200 acres in 
all England jn 1013 was 42 For the Weald counties it 
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here we are upon the woo r proper Around us spreads 
a great broad brown tableland, with an almost level 
surface In the wetter parts there are heather and bogs 
but the coa enng is, m the main, a coarse Lmd of brown 
grass amongst which we may see broken lines of bare grey 
limestone rock 

But the scenery varies in different par£s according 
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PlQ 15 — MAP TO CHOW THE VEGETATION Or A PART Or THE 
PENNINE CHAIN 

Ident Ey tha area oa a map ct England notice that the parte covered 
with heath are h gh. 

to the rock To the north and the south of the moor 
lands this is limestone , in the centre it is a gritty kind 
of sandstone called millstone gnt Millstone grit country 
has typical moorland scenery with its abundance of 
streams and occasional bogs 

YV r c ha\ c already referred to the fact that the higher 
vc go the colder it gets The temperature falls, on the 
average at the rate of about 1® T for ever} 300 feet of 
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ascent, hence the moors are much colder than the 
plains below them Then the moors, being high, catch 
every wind that blows They are swept by storms, 
deluged with ram and, in winter time, often buried in 
snow that blocks the roads and cuts oft each farm from 
its neighbours From whatever direction the winds 
come they $>nng rain, and hence the moors are not only 
colder but wetter than the plains below them 

These conditions give rise to the formation of peat ; 
which is found wherever it is too wet or too cold for th“ 
vegetation to decay As a rule, germs, earth worms, 
slugs and other creatures destroy dead vegetable matter 
quickly enough to prevent the formation of peat, but m 
the cold wet upland regions these agents of destruction 
ar§ either absent or few , hence the thick and wide- 
spread peat deposits Peat is intermediate in character 
and properties between recent vegetable matter and coal , 
it is the first stage m the formation of certain kinds ol 
coal It is formed very slowly and the beds vary in 
thickness from a few inches to thirty feet or more Near 
the surface of a thick deposit peat is a tangled mass of vege- 
table fibre , lower down the fibrous appearance is lost and 
the peat becomes more compact “ There is fuel enough in 
the Pennine peat to lost the whole hillside for a thousand 
years, but there is not a single peat factory on the whole 
of the Pennine Chain ’ * 

River# and their Work. — As soon as the ram falls 
upon the ground it begins to dissolve some of the solid 
particles of rock and soil, wluch therefore disappear, 
like sugar in tea, and are earned away in the running 
water Some of the soft rocks eg limestone, arc 
comparatively easily dissolved But even very hard 
rocks, e g granite, are unable for ever to resist the action 
of ram water And when the ram falls through the 
air of manufacturing towns, it takes up acids that make 
its action even more destructive Sir A Geikic has 
calculated that the acid -laden ram of towns w ould rcmo\ e. 

• GtojtajJaCal Journal li»y 1904. 
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alone the coast between Maryport and Whitehaven, and 
at Barrow in Furness there are valuable non deposits 
Other minerals of the Labe District include lead, zinc, 
and copper ; there was once a valuable supply of graphite 
which was used, at Keswick, for the manufacture of lead 
pencils The supply is now nearly exhausted, but the 
Industry still persists , the raw material is imported fiom 
Cevlon^ Here we hove another instance of what we have 
seen in connection with the manufacture ofstraw hats at 
Luton Where an industry is firmly established it tends 

l ° AH the highlands contain supplies of stone, including 
slate and granite in the Lake District, limestone and 
millstone grit in the Pennincs 

We have, then, for the occupations of these upland 
regions, sheep rearing, mining and quarrying and of 
these sheep rearing is far the most important It is 
Ihvious that these people have, with the exception of 
sheep little to sell that would find n market in a market 
tonm the result is that there arc no market towns on 
the moorlands and none of any note in the Lake District 
But in the Lake District there is a wealth of glorious and 
varied scenery that attracts thousands of v isitors ev erj 
vear To accommodate these visitors hotels and bosrrd- 
L houses arc built : and motor char a bancs and buses 
arc required to carry them from one point of beauty to 
another So at convenient centres for fishing, motoring, 
or sightseeing there arc little tonnst centres and occu. 
patmns that are comparatively new, connected with the 

be ”t y pLhap” 0 s U c n cms nS stranEC to say “comparatively 
new " hut it must lie remembered that admiration for 
mountains ,s something that was unknown to some of 

° Ur Dcfoe %«nkms“’°f “ journey he made in the Lake 
- . „ the early part of the eighteenth .entury 

° lf„r “ tl s tOTUe aspect or the lulls.”.' the frightful 
mountains.' ' ^thc* horror " ' the fnghlful appearance” 
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m a century, about one third of an inch from the surface 
of the marble monuments that stand in. the streets 
The water also carries small particles m suspension , 
these settle when the water comes to rest Furthermore, 
masses of rock are pushed or rolled along the bed of the 
stream by the force of the current The rate of flow 
affects the power of the stream both to carry small 
particles in suspension and to shift heavy mas«cs on its 
bed * A velocity of six inches per second will lift 
fine sand, eight inches will move sand as coarse as linseed, 
twelve inches will sweep along fine gravel, twenty four 
inches w ill roll along rounded pebbles an inch m diameter, 
and it requires three feet per second at the bottom to 
sweep along angular stones of the size of an egg ” * Hence, 
the power or water to carry, or to cut away the land |»v 
means of the stones anil sand it carries, is greatest m tunc 
of flood 

The \clocity of the stream depends also, not only on 
the amount of water pouring into it from the hillsides but 
also on the slope of the bed Therefore, where the bed 
is steepest that is, near the source of the m cr, the amount 
of suspended matter and the cutting power downw arils 
are greatest, while lower down the \ alley where the bed 
is less steep the \ clocity is less, and when we reach the 
plains, where the \ clocity is least, the stream is no longer 
able to carry much of its former load and must perforce 
deposit it 

The work done in deepening the bed and widening the 
vallc} causes nn enormous amount of solid material to 
be carried to the sea. Tims for instance, the 1 Jinnies 
carries o«nj o\cr lnlf a million tons of solid mnttci 
c\er> >ear, while the mere of England and \\ ales 
between them remove not less than 8,000 000 tons. A 
great pnrt of this settles to the bottom of the sea or lakes 
and makes them gradual!} shallower 

So, if wc go back m imagination for some thousands 
of } cars wc maj see one of these Pennine m ers beginning 

• VtJbUil «■/ V alkrt. ArtUiry 
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of the country* nrnl so on, and m his time and for manv 
5 cats later there was no money to be made bj enter- 
taining people who came to feast their cj cs and refresh 
their souls on those “ sources of life and happiness far 
fuller and more beneficent than all the bright fruitfulness 
of the plain ” A man’s outlook upon nature has a \alue 
to dft\ in the tourist centres of our northcgi lakes, and 
also, but to a less extent, m our Yorkshire Dales 


CS.EUCISC3 

1 Trace a map of tho North of F upland insert as many nvers as yon 
can IJraw tl a lino which separates tho rivers flowing to tho Ouse from 
tho other ns era. Shade tho area enclosed. This is tho hum of the Ouse 
rht line bounding the basin is the watershed between the Ouse and other 
nvers la this land always high T Keep the map for tho exerCtSo tn 
Chapter V 

2 Scarborough and Ilawca am fairly close together but Hawes is 
1 13a feet above the sea and Scarborough is only 169 foot above tbe 
sea. Draw two graphs of the monthly temperatures (Appendix) on 
the same piece of paper Y\ hat do you notice * U hat is roughly tho 
difference m temperature each month t \\ hat is roughly the difference 
ui height * What is the connection between them f 

3 Shake up some clay Band and gravel m a test tube and notice the 
order m which they settle 

4 Visit the nearest stream 

t. V* hat is tho direction of tho flow ? 

u. 11 hat 13 the width of the river T 

ill. Which part of tho nveT Covra fastest , slowest 1 To find this 
out throw in sticks or pieces of grass. What causes the 
difference in movement 1 
Iv Work oat the rate of flow ’ 

v Find a good curve in tbe river Compare the inner and outer 
banks for signs of erosion Compare the rates of flow nt the 
inner and outer hanks, 
vi. Sketch tbe part of tho river observed 
vu Compare the height oi the water at different times 
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as a tiny nvulet, and during the passing of the centuries, 
bv means of the sand and rock it carries or robs, al iravs 
scounng deeper and deeper into the lugh land At last 
these mers of the Perunnes hai e cut out all the dales 
and valley s that make this northern upland such a place 
of sheer delight In one year the work done is too small 
to be measured , in a hundred thousand years it is so 
great that men refused for long to believe that it was the 
work of w ater at all 

The courses of many nvers can be divided into three 
parts upper, middle, and lower 

1 The Upper Course or Torrent Tract is m the moun 
tain where the river begins The slope is steep, there 
are waterfalls and rapids, the dashing waters move both 
rocks and stones, and the valley grows e\er deeper and 
deeper The stones get rounder and are w om into smooth 
pebbles or even ground into sand The torrent tract 
is the most picturesque part of the river but the least 
important to man 

2 The Middle Course or Valley Tract — Here the valley 
is wider, the slope is less steep and the velocity not so 
great, but, owing to the water supplies brought by the 
various tributaries on either side, the river contains more 
water The widening and deepening of the \allcs 
continue but not at so great a rate The finer sand and 
mud are still carried onward by the m cr, but, owing to 
the slackening of the pace, much of the heat test part of 
the load is deposited in this section Such deposits of 
river borne soil are called alluv mm 

Valleys are often attractne sites for human settle 
ment They are more protected from the weather than 
the moorlands abo\e and they are cohered with an 
abundance of fine fertile soil Communication up and 
down the \ alleys is fairly eas\, and roads and mlwa\s 
are constructed along them without much difficulty 

3 The Loiccst Course or Plain Traci — This is where 
the mcr is broadest and deepest, but where its banks are 
low cst, so that m times of heavy ram or spring thaws the 
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CONTOUR LINES 

W c hare already seen m this booh several maps so drawn 
as to show which parts of the land are high and which 
are low But the high land is not all of the same height, 
a fact that our maps up to now have not disclosed For 
instance the map of the Lake District Fig 17, might lead 
a thoughtless person to suppose that all the high ground 
was at the same le\ el , tins is, of course, far from being 
the case It is e\ ident that something must be added 
to or altered in these maps if they are really to gi\ e us 
anv idea of the way the land rises and falls 

If -n e n anted to know who was the taller of two boj s 
m a class we could put them back to back and look. 
But wc cannot carry a mountain from Scotland and put 
it back to back with one m Ireland, and if the two boys 
In ed one in Liv erpool and one in London it would also be 
impossible to put them back to back So far as the boys 
are concerned there is an easy way out of the difficult) 
Each could measure his own height with a tape measure 
and the results could be compared , and by the use of the 
same tape measure it would be cas) to discover \\ ho was 
the fatter of tlie two \\ e can also measure the heights 
of mountains or the distances round them but this is 
a much more difficult matter than measuring boys with 
n tape measure and it cannot be done in the same waj 
Instead of trying to find the heights of different parts 
of a moorland suppose wc try to find the depths of 
parts of a big pool For tins purpose we need a boat. 
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rjver may rise and flood the adjoining land When it does 
this it lays down a thin. layer of fertile allu\ lum and so 
helps to build land up rather than to destroy it, as m the 
upper and in sections of the middle parts of the course 
The streams that wear out the dales enrich and build 
the plain of York 

As we have already pointed out, there aie few rocks 
that ram cannot dissolve to some extent , if the rain 
contains acid its solvent power is increased Water 
laden with carbonic acid is particularly destructive of 
limestone Hence in the limestone districts there are 
caves that ha\e been formed by water dissolving an ay 
the rock, and underground streams flowing through tunnels 
similarly formed These caves were used as homes, in the 
early days of man’s abode upon earth Here were natural 
shelters that he could use in place of the houses he had 
not yet learned to build, and here he left remains which 
were covered up by dust and soil It is by digging 
through the floors of such eaverns that much information 
has been obtained as to the lives of our remote ancestors 
Sometimes a stream w ill run along over the millstone 
grit, in an ordinary valley, till it comes to the limestone 
At the junction it will often dissolve the rock and work 
its way down the crack till it has made a deep hole 
Then finding a side passage or crack, it will eat its nay 
through the earth in an underground tunnel and come 
out into the daylight some distance from where it dis- 
appeared The Aire, for instance, begins as a little 
stream which, after about a mile, flows into a small lake 
called JVIalhnm Tarn Soon after the Aire has left the 
lake it reaches the limestone and disappears under the 
ground Later on it reappears at the foot of a cliff 300 
feet high 

Between the spot where the met disappears and the 
spot where it reappears again there is, nbmc ground, n 
dry valley At one time, during hcnij ram, the under 
ground stream was unable to carry away nil the water anil 
«£ A ran alwnfc klvt stAVty , pYuTiged tr* w tk «YiK wnd 
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a map or the pool, tuid a long string wt ightcd with n stone 
to make it sin! Toot lengths can be marked of/ on the 
string b\ t) ing pieces of cotton or w ool round it. Suppose 
that big ID is a map 
of the pool, and that 
we stnrt at A and 
row ourjeKes to 13 
As soon os we Ime 
pulled a few strokes 
awa\ from the shore 
w c let dowm the stone 
and find that the 
wntcr at tins spot is 
5 feet deep We put 
5 on the map. at 
the part where we 
dropped the stone 



Figures represent Depths irrfeet 
Tia 10 . 


We go a little further and mensurc again Hits time the 
bottom of the pond is 10 feet deep and 10 is put on the 
map at the right place We go on in this way till we 
reach 13, when we pull across to C and at once begin to 
row to D, measuring 
the depths as we go 

X I and alwa}s putting 

^|j|i|f,|W J the depth of the water 

1 U J IP’ 1 * 3 / When we ha\e 

/ finished the little 

map of the pool will 
"" have a number of 

figures on it We 
“ have not found out 

03 Depths orer to feet. the depth of every 

rio 20 point in the pond, 

but if we have taken 
a sufficient number of measurements we may be pretty 
sure that, when a line is drawn round all the figrnes 
that ore greater than 10, it will be possible to see what 
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joined the part that hid passed through the earth. But 
the underground stream has now dissoh ed awav so much 
limestone that the subterranean passage is big enough 
to carry off all the rain-water that falls 

It would be possible to put a fence round all the land 
that is drained by any one m er and its tributaries Inside 
that fence all the water that ran over or through the 
land into the ocean, would pass finally along one channel 
Such an area, the land drained by a rn er and its tribu- 
taries, is called a nver-basm 

The Gaps. — A region of high land like the Pennine 
moorlands is a barrier between the people who live on 
either side of it In earlier days it was a much more 
formidable barrier than it is to-daj The man u ho came 
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part of the pond is more than 10 feet deep This part 
is shown shaded m Fig 20 

The part w Inch is less than 10 feet deep is left unshaded 
All the figures in the shaded part are greater than 10 , 
all the figures in the unshaded part are less than 10 
It follows that the point X is exactly 10 feet deep, foi 
it lies on tho line which divides the part that is less than 
10 feet deep from the part which is more than 10 feet 
deep ; in the same waj Y must be 10 feet deep, and so 
also any other point on the line round the shaded area 
must be 10 feet deep Tlus line is called a contour line , 
a contour Une is a 
line drawn on a map 
connecting all places 
of the same depth 
(or height) We can 
also drawthe contour 
line of 20 feet as in 
Fig 21, and shade all 
the part which' is 
more than 20 feet 
deep darker still □ Depths, to ft to ZOft- 

Now lay a piece BM.W aft. 

of paper across the 2] 

map of the lake as 

in Fig 22 so that the straight edge lies along HK, and 
make marks on the paper where the contour lines pass 
under it; write the numbers 0, 10, 20, etc , beside them 
Lift up the paper strip and with it, on another sheet of 
paper measure off a line of the same length as HK, 
make marks on this line the same distance apart as the 
marks on the strip and write the numbers below the 
Une as in Fig 23 

Suppose this line represents the surface of the water 
At II the boat was touching the shore When it had 
got as far as the place where the depth was 10 feet the 
stnng would run out 10 feet , draw a line straight down 
at tins point to represent 10 feet As the line is really 
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ttus eS 4 P e a L ,S S00 / eet ab °™ ^-level, and there ,s 
between EfT ° f comm ™ication, by this route, 
to cS"sl e onT’ T St r’ flom N^castle on the east 
of the ean w-isF T* In very earI - v tlmes the floor 
much Ised jfert hapS ; I S l' a ? lpy and tores tC d and not 

S^etween the P t SSag ? *'“* the Romm/b^t a^grMt 

the a all ™11 hved *> the ™th Portions of 

centuries old, wlulc down^^l, “I ° f * h,story twenty 

floor of the nap them ™<r the I<>We , r ^ round * on the 
branch of the North . a modern road and. a 

Carlisle, to remind us of c™ ^ ' fror n Newcastle to 
tvvo^thousand years have seen* ° f the progrcss that those 


TS.iii * nave 1 

the /Virc on the cist th wh e ioi S h a way from the valley of 
valleys of the Ribbie and\.t! 1 ra T Ches at tIle " cst into tlic 
Of the A, re H'hest part 


oi me Aire Gap Js under snn rZ m/" e nignest part 
the Midland Railway whirl? fCCt T ie 8 a P 1S used 
through Bradford and qi J ru ?‘ s to Leeds and then 
1 hence ,t turns north i0 S / tt,C! «"= 

route \thich, in one nlaZ ^ I s of “ rather dilTicult 
abore the sea, before Ft d£ ''‘“b 5 to nearly 1200 feet 
sallej to Carlisle t desccnds by means of the Eden 
Turther south still thr 

important routes across thT S t> are se%craI other quite 
reqmrc long tunnels to conncctihF'l"'*’. bu ,‘ al1 of t,,K0 
The Lake D:,rte,.-To ' X ° f ' allc > s 


another high land, known « the lS* n ! 1,e Pcnnmcs ,s 
no gap between it and the Prlf,. k Dl , stnct * There is 
masses are connected bv n ir ? ,ncs * t * ,c t"o highland 
Tell The ram which mi mooda nd called Shap 

mass partly 5an k m an i * *!\ e wcslcr » dome shaped 
ground, as it docs cLcwl,^ T?? , to ,ower 

o* Uic first directions 
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a little picture of the string it must be straight because 
the string would hang straight. 

When the boat arris eel at the place where it was 20 
feet deep, the string would run out 20 feet; and the 
straight line that represents it must be twice as long as the 
first one At the next place marked 20, draw another 
Ime of the same length ns the last, and at the next point 
marked 10 draw another line as long as the first. The 
lower ends of these lines show where the bottom of the 
pond is If they be joined bj a curv cd line, as in Tig 24, 



this line gi\ cs the shape of the bottom of the pond between 
H and K 

In Figs 20 and 21 shading, as well as contour 
lines, has been used to represent depths, but maps are 
often made without the shading, only with the contoui 
lines Fig 25 shows a lake with tlnee contour lines 
maikcd Tig 20 is a section drawn across FQ in the 
way alieady desenbed If this be compared with Fig. 24 
two things will be noticed : — 

1 Ttsa pOT/i *s deeper Warn Vne Other. 
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of the streams were settled by little inequalities m 
the ground; the streams carried away with them any 
loose material m their paths, formed little channels, and 
gradually deepened and enlarged them m wavs already 



Ho IT -ur Pirr-tcT 
Ncticw ll f Inn. narrow 


eipllinrd ” I* " ai_*mcult f»r a mcr a< Tor a min 
to pci ,| 1C nters icoiiM teml to run ilonn 

“allcjs but leaving certain part* of the high land still 
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2. This pond is steeper on one side than the other. 
Whenever the contour lines are close together the 
slope is steeper than where they are far apart. 

Hills can be shown by contour lines in just the same 



Tia 25 Fio 26. 


way as ponds, though the measurements are not quite 
so easy Compare Figs 25 and 27 ; they are exactly 
the same except that under the one is written “Depths 



Heights In Feet Heights infect 

Tia 27. rto 2S. 

in feet,” and under the other “Heights in feet,” and that 
the little numbers 10, 20, 30 are written on the other 
side of the contour lines Fig 27, in fact, stands for 
an island with the sea all round it, not a lake with lontl 
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upstanding The mountains that bound the valleys are 
thus residual mountains , they are the parts that have 
been left after all these long ages of destruction by ram 
and ice 

The Cumbrian Mountains of the Lake District resemble 
the Pennine moorlands in so far as they aie both high, 
cold, and treeless at the top but what are oalW “ moors ” 
m the Penmnes ore known as “ fells ” in the Lake District 
There are, however, certain important differences 

The Penmnes contain three series of layers on the 
top were the coal measures, under these the millstone 
grit, and under these the mountain limestone Ice and 
water have removed parts of the layers and have left us 
the coal measures on both sides , m the middle thq, mill- 
stone grit still appears hut at the two ends only ihe 
mountain limestone is left 

The most important rocks of the Lake District are 
slates and an enormous mass of very old a olcamc material, 
with masses of granite m certain places In the 
Penmnes the different layers he almost flat, while 
m the Lake District they are much mote tilted The 
tilted harder rocks of this area cause more rugged scenery 
than is found in the moorlands The mountains are re- 
markably steep, rise directly from the lakes and valleys, 
and give the impression of being higher than they really are 
In each of the radiating \ alleys there f s » stream and 
a lake; the largest of the latter is Windermere These 
lakes are long and narrow, and are mostly the result of 
the action of the glaciers that buried the land during the 
Great Ice Age Tor the valleys u ere filled with ice winch 
carried dow n broken rock and debris from the steep heights 
above and deposited these across the foot of the valley 
When the glaciers had melted, the dammed up valleys 
were filled by the rain giving rise to a sev ics °f beautiful 
44 ribbon lakes ” • 

There are manv evidences in the Lake District of the 
former presence of the ice These include 
1. Rounded hills 
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nil round it The numbers which tell the height of the 
contour lines nrc nlwnjs written on the higher side As 
one crosses the lake it tint pets deeper nnd then shn! lower , 
ns one crosses the island it first pets higher nnd then low cr 
If ft section be drawn across 1 ig ‘27 it will differ from 
1 ig 1*0 on!} in that the hues will be drawn upwards to mark 
heights instead of downwards to ninth ckpths The 
result is shown in Fig 28 

rxrncisns 

i Work out tic r x c roi vs I S in 1 h Upi Conte/ ir Lxrreuf DooL 
(1 ilrgnovo an 1 1 oung) 



Contours al intervals cF 200 Feet 
Fro 20 — LovGRiDon mj, Lancashire 


2 Draiv small sketch maps of the f olloxvmc and md cate tl e relief 
6y contour tinea for e% ery 100 feet (a) a conitol mountain tl e base of 
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2 Valleys that are U shaped or flattened out at the 

bottom^ nf rtones which mark the ends of the old 
Glaciers these are often scratched, the marks being 
witnesses to the way in which the stones were dragged 
aion^irT contact with other rocks that cut these lines 

upon t *£ lr t *” r bottom of t he glacier bed the rocks are 
smoothed but marked with parallel scratches 



5 Boulder cln> is present, ns wc have seen it m 

***& arc found tint once belonged to some 
i . , r„,»av tiles could base been transported so far 
‘tarn I time onh upon the surface of a glacier tint once 
estended from tl.c place of their origin to the p ace where 
c%tcnuc« , hence the\ arc called errattes 

U ‘ C MSt of the lakei nrc bem* filled up The men 
; IW nto them earn material from the mountains. 
I "the Hk« Hie water is no longer as turbulent as in the 
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which la at an altitude of 1000 feet and the top COO feet higher, (6) n 
bay surrounded by ground rising to over 500 feet on all sides and eon 
taming two islands one rising to 150 feet and the other to 250 feet 

3 Iig 29 showsn map of Longndga Fell in Lancashire Draw sections 
a,ong the length of the hill and across it Take ^ inch to stand for every 
200 feet up \\ hat do vou notice T 

4 At the following distances from the sea tho m er Tees crosses the 
contour lines given below Draw a lengthwise section of the ruer from 
its source to tlyi sea This is called a profile ’ Distinguish the plain 
track tho vnllov track, and the torrent track. There is also in this case 
a moorland track 

Distances fr o m that 33 41 1B 51 ^ 6o esi 67 08 7i 731 781 

^leteltateet*** i 100 200 300 400 500 800 500 600 800 lco ° 1250 1500 1750 
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mere, and much of the material is therefore deposited, 
so that the lakes are gradually becoming shallower, 
especially near the places where mere enter 

The Lake District with Shap Tell forms a barrier to 
communication between England and Scotland, it is 
so hilly that it possesses very few railway s at all There 
is one by the Derwent valley from Cockermouth in the 
west to Keswick and Penrith in the east There is 
another line that creeps round the coast and sends short 
branches up some of the \ alleys The main route, that of 
the London and North Western Railway to Scotland works 
round the east side, up by the valleys of the Lunc and the 
Kent, o\er the high watershed at Shap Fell and then 
down the Eden valley to Carlisle 

Occupations — The high lands of the north and <the 
north west are too wet and too cold for either fruit or 
gram , hence the greater number of people who live there 
must get a h\ ing in ways different from those employed 
m the two districts alreadv described 

In the first place, there is an abundance of short grass 
suitable for sheep The eastern side of the Pennincs is 
the drier of the two and it is there that most of the Pennine 
sheep are reared the wetter west is less suitable In 
the* Lake District the hills are so steep that, though this 
is a wetter district than the Pennincs the water runs 
off very quickly and leaves many of the hillsides com 
parativ ely dry The “ fell ” sheep ore small and hardy 
and roam freely over the mountains they know their 
own fells so well that they rarelv wander, even where there 
arc neither walls nor fences to keep them on their proper 
pastures They cannot be sold from one farm to another, 
for thev will alw ays try to get home again. Consequently 
the curious custom exists that when a man rents 
a farm he rents the sheep with it , the sheep, like the 
land belong to the landlord 

At the two ends of the Pennine moorlands in Wear 
dale and in Derbyshire, there are mines of lead ore and 
here colonies of miners are found There are coalfields 
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Tnc whole of northern England is not lull and moorland 
On either side of the Pennmcs there are plains suitable 
for farming and to some of these we must now give our 
attention • 

The Vale of York. — The most important oi the 
northern farm lands is the Vale of Yoih t which has 
the slopes of the Pcnnmes on the west and the steep 
sides of the Yorlshtre Moors and the Yorl shire Wolds 
on the cast Much of this district, like the plain of 
East Anglia is covered with deposits of boulder clay, 
the lesult of the work of the glacieis of the Great Ice 
Age These deposits aie most noticeable north of the 
river Aire , further south they are mixed with deposits 
of soil alluvium wluch have been brought down by the 
rivers in the way described m the last chapter In jet 
other parts of the plain there are gravel, peat and sand 
As there is such a variety of soils a certain vauety of 
products may be looked for The climate, like that of 
the jest of eastern England is rather dry, with warm 
summers and cold wmteis so that a fair proportion of 
the land is devoted to cereals including wheat the vale 
is a thriving land of grassy meadows and cornfields with 
pleasant farmhouses and smiling villages 

The fact that the crops are not alike m all parts of the 
plfim naturally suggests that there will be exchange 
between the farmers Moreover, the people on the moor 
land will wish to exchange their sheep, wool, and other 

64 
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products foi tlic fiuit wheat and other v egefcable products 
that their own less favourable soil ami climate trill not 
permit them to grow foi themselves The need for 
exchange demands places of exchange that is markets 

He ha\c seen that m a hilly country the maihet 
towns are placed at or near the gaps where they can 
most easily Jt»c reached by most roads But in a plain, 
like that of the Vale of York travelling is almost as 
easy in one direction as another yet on the \ hole it is 
easier to reach the centre than any other point Hence 
the chief market of a small plain will be at or near the 
centre The site is not usually exactly m the centre , 
other matters hav c to be taken into consideration 

For instance in the Vale of \oil there is a river 
the, Yorks hue Ouse This river flows more or less in 
the centre of the plain and as w ater roads were m early 
dajs of more importance than land roads the market 
wall tend to be situated on this central river But 
where * 

A visitor to York who sat upon the banks of the 
Ouse for a few hours would ndtice that the river did 
not alwavs flow tlic same wav or remain alwavs at the 
same level At one time the river would be flowing 
towards the sea and falling in height , latci on it would 
be seen flowing from the sea inland and rising in height 
These changes in the height and in the direction of 
the flow of the stream are due to the tides and occur 
roughly once every six hours The tides arc of great 
importance to trade for the) help to keep the channels 
clearer of tlic mud than would be tlic case it thov did 
not exist and also the) save a great deal of labour 
inasmuch ns thev can carr> ships backwards and forwards 
without the help of an ) other force 

The furthest point upstream reached bv a tide is a 
point of great importance and is usuallv the site of a 
market town for here the tidal road meets the land 
roads So \ork the market town of the \nlc of lork, 
is not cxactl) in the centre but on the Ouse which is 
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, The chief points to notice are these : — 
i. The chalk is fairly soft and is soluble in. rain-water ; 
therefore it gets worn away pretty e\ enly over the whole 
surface ; the slopes are gentle and ascent on foot is easy. 

11. The chalk is porous and absorbs water, absence 
of water supply means absence of villages There were 
feu towns ot villages, for instance, on the chalk downs 
of Susscv or Wiltshire But there were roads, for the 
hills uere drier than the valleys 

IK The soil on the chalk is usually thin ; the only 
thing that grows well is short grass suitable for sheep 
h Where the chalk meets another rock Jajer that is 
not porous, the water comes out in springs to provide 
one of the first necessities of life Here there could be 
a settlement, and on the other lajer, which is usually 
clay m the areas we arc considering, food could be grown. 

The centre of settlement is at the water supply; 
there is pasturage for sheep upon the uplands, crops 
ori the loner slopes and at the foot, and wood for fuel 
in the bottoms of the mcr \ alleys The parish, then, 
tends to be long and narrow and to run from the lowland 
to the summit of the chalk. The crest of the chalk lulls 
was thus often a boundary between parishes 

East of the Vale of York also we nmj sec parishes 
of this sort. On the south the Wolds slope gently to 
the low-lying plain of Holdcnicss, but in the north the 
slope is pretty steep to the Vale of Bickering The 
Milages he in a line along Uie foot of the chalk and the 
parishes are long and narrow. Now, the Voids ha\c 
the greatest proportion of arable land m Yorkshire, but 
at the time the parishes were formed the} were infertile 
and suited only for grazing Here the sheep of the s illnge 
could find pasture Down below on the damper ground 
crops could be grown or cattle fid The people of each 
Milage would wish some-of each kind of land, and hence 
the shape of the parishes^ 

To the north of the Vale of Pickering the moors arc 
partly of limestone, though it is generally rather sandy. 
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fairly central, and at the furthest point reached by the 
tide In olden days the biggest -vessels then known 
could get as far as York, and even to day small sea- 
going vessels can get so far inland. The other rivers of 
the plain are nav igable only by much smaller boats 

When the Romans conquered England they chose 
this meeting point of the river, road, and tide as the site 
of their northern capital They stationed a large army 
at York and, in order to feed it, they made a canal 
between the Trent and Peterborough, and brought the 
grain of East Anglia 
northwards by boat 
After the Norman 
Conquest, a castle 
was built and strqng 
w alls erected • “ the 
ancient gates and 
bars can still be closed 
at will ; and, best of 
all, the traveller of 
to day may walk 
round nearly the 
a.,..™,. circuit of the 

Fia VO — to snow the positiox ot . * gaze forth 
\ork still from the em- 

, brasures whence m 

old davs the warders looked for the smoke of beacons in 
the north, or wntclicd some jaded rider spurring towards 
the citv from llerwaek or Carlisle ” 

Market, castle, wnllcd-town suggest the next important 
building, the church, in this case York Minster, “ a place 
of dreams too exquisite to be set dow n m w ords . . a build- 
ing which is beautiful enough to be the gate of Heaven '* 
If we compare the land on each side of the Pennine* 
wc shall note that, on the cast, there is a continuous 
lowland with onl\ a few lulls of no great height. On the 
west, as wt have sien, the lowland is divided m two by 
the highland of the I-akc District, so that it is more 
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These moors always hn\c been dry and fit for little else 
but the breeding ol sheep Along the south foot of the 
lulls there is a belt of clav where the w iter comes to the 
surface Here again are the \ illages and the long narrow 
parishes 

But in the Vale of York, where the whole of the plain 



Tio 35 — parishes ind Pinfstt cnottCHca op the vaee op xktkerivo 
'Notico (1) the shapes and position of the pansbos ( 2 ) the nrrancemeat 
of the pansli churches 


is fertile, the number of towns and villages is large and 
the parishes arc not of this long nanow shape 

The Importance of the East.— The space given to 
York, the Vale of York, and the chalk areas may seem 
at first sight, to be out of all proportion to their import- 
ance If w e think only of the present the criticism may 
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difficult to tras ersc than the lowland on the east Through 
the latter there ha\e nlwavs gone roads north and soutli, 
different forms of the Gre'at North Road Two of these 
arc or special importance one of them passes along 
t he foothills of the Pcnmnes the other goes through York ; 
thus a great deal of the road traffic between England 
and Scotland passed through this ancient cits 

Like so mam old Roman forts that guarded road 
junctions, A orh now forms an important railvas junction 
There are lines north to Scotland south to England, 
cast to the coast and west to the heads of the Pennine 
\ allcss or oser the high 
moorlands to the lower 
lands of the west The 
chief rmlssass of the plain 
arc the Midland mentioned 

in the last chiptcr the - 

*\ orth Eastern and the Great l ^ ' 

A orthem , these two latter ^ caHlislc 

rail w ass unite at Doncaster ^ f ^ 
and together form what is 
known as the b ist Coast 
route to Scotland The\ 
has e partis taken the place, 

5,0 far ns swift traffic is 
concerned of the oM Great 

North Road . - 

The Solwaj Plain— The most northi rls and the 
smaller of the two plains on the svrst « f the Pmmncs is 
again divided bs the long narrow inlet of A / cay i irth 
this plain is sometimes known ns the *> Iwas I lain 
It is a fertile district but inasmuch ns it lies on the west 
it has a bcass rainfall and is tlurxf.re mt suitable for 
wheat or fruit The most chmitc fawurs the growth 
of grass and tb-raf 'c the re inng of i ittle 

Roads can reach this pl-un from mans dircctioi s 
There are three roads from Hand one from tic east 
coast tl.roui.li the Ijnc t.>p. oue el.t; the coast frora 
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ha\c some truth But originally the east coast was far 
more important than the west and 1 ork. was plavmg 
a great part m English historv a hen ’Manchester was a 
\ illage and Ln erpool not thought of 

In far bach times it was to the west of Britain Corn 
wall and Wales and Ireland that seamen from the M editor 
rinean came* but for two thousand >cars it is the cost 
utid south of Britain that ha\ c been important 

The mo\ ements of peoples in Britain ha\e been along 
two mam lines first from the Kentish comer to London 
and thence bj a series of lines radiating to \ anous points 
in the west atid second b\ a senes of lines leading inwards 
from the openings in the east and south cast Along the 
east were the earliest settlements the richest lands and 
the best climate for wheat and fruit The nest was 
moist rock} and awa\ out at the Inch of things It 
had to wait a long time before it grew to be ol importance 
m the natioi al life part of tl e later storj in so far 
as it concerns the north west nnd certain portions of the 
north cast also will be told in the nc\t chapter 


E\EPusns 

1 On a mnp or En land find tho following towns ^ ork Leeds 
It pon Hull, Doncaster Harrogate Scarborough. Notice r| at d s anco 
e an Is lor a m le measure ho v far \ ork is from each of tl o other tons 
nt down tho distances and add tl cm togetl er I ind l ow far Lccrlt 
is from each of tl a otl er towns an 1 add tho distances togetl er I)o tl o 
sn n for II l>on and tho other towns roent oned abo o Wh) u 
^ ork tl o county town 

° Compare tl c Pn. n of tho Ouse (I xcmso 1 Chapter 111 ) w h tl e 
Ojuntj of York. 1 o nt out tl a place* where tl cs d fTer W l j al ould tl ey 
bo somewhat al ko * \\ 1 j should thcro bo difl rvneos 
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the west, and one from the south which arm es over 
Shap Fell down the \allej of the Eden Near the 
meeting point of all these routes is Carlisle It is on 
a rock for purposes of defence, on the river to take 
advantage of the water as well as the land routes, and 
it is at the highest point on that river that could be 
reached by ships At the present time, owing to the 
silting up of the mouth of the river, big vessels cannot 
reach the city but m the old days all ships were small 
and so could reach further inland, and ports were also 
further inland 

Just as \orh stands on the Great North Road, cast 
of the Pcnmnes, so Carlisle stands on the other great 
road to the north, the more difficult one, on the west 
of the Pcnmnes , 

Carlisle was an important place m Roman times, and 
Hadrian’s wall that was built to defend the north crossed 
the Edcu on a bridge just beneath the v alls Tor a time 
this was one of the most populous parts of Roman Britain 
After the Romans departed it retained its importance 
os a border stronghold for it holds the western gate 
wnv from Scotland to England The Normans built a 
castle and put a strong garrison into it , a cathedral 
followed 

The Plain of Lancashire. — Most of this pi nn was 
formerly uninhabitable , there were boglands marshes, 
peat mosses and forests and, as a consequence, Lancashire 
was for long one of the least important parts of the British 
Isles and no nortli and south waj went tlnough it 1 here 
was no central rnnrhct town like that of York ui llic York- 
shire Plain or Carlisle mtlic Solwaj Plain But when the 
forests were cut down and the marshes drained it was 
found that a road could run on the west of the Pcnmnes 
also, so that there are rcallj two wnjs to Scotland This 
western road is not so tasj ns the cast coast road 

As nlrcndj remarked it is blocked bj the Cumbrian 
Wswsstww.®-, wvl we sAv?.U s/cc esw. v.\ S«AVvwA vt k 
more dilhcult than that on the cast Ihcsc mountains 
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rACTOTt\ towns or TJIF NORTH 
a JF oollcn 

Woollen Manufacture. — If we examine the cloth out 
of which most of our clothes arc made we shall find that 
it consists more or less of wool Prom the* sheep to 
the shop is a long story but worth the telling About the 
beginning of summer the sheep arc it ashed, either by the 
old fashioned way of dm tng the animals, one by one, into 
a stream of running water and cleansing them by hand, 
or else V' means or some hind of sheep washing appliance 
As soon as the coat is well dried, the sheep are sluaretl 
For many centuries this was always done by hand with 
short clippers or shears Now, howc\cr, the immense 
demand lor wool has led to the m\cntion of mechanical 
cutters which do the work much better ami much more 
rapidly When the fleece lias been icinoNtd from the 
sheep it is rolled up and carefully put away When the 
whole of the flock lias been sheared the fleeces arc packed 
in bides and sold to a wool merchant or wool stapler, as 
he is called 

The bales contain good poor, nnd medium wool all 
nuvcel together and the first thing to be done is to sort 
it out into different qualities The most v duahlc is 
that which grows on the breast, the Icnsl valuable is 
that near tin tad At this stage it is all of it, no matter 
what the quality, dirts, greasy, nnd tangled In order to 
cleanse it, it is toiled with soap, squeezeel between rollers 
to get ral of much of the water, passed to a dry mg machine 
os 
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can lion c\ cr, be crossed by ascending tbc s alley or the 
I nne and com" otcr tbc Ion moorland of Shop 1 ell. 

At one pomt, near the mouth or the Lime, the lligl. 
land comes close to the epast and forces the road near 
to the sea. That road must cross the mcr by means 
or a bnd"c, and tbc brid S c nas placed at the highest 
point reached bv tbc tide; here is the site or Lancaster. 
Then, too, just as Carlisle is placed at the u ester n end 
or tbc Tvnc Gap, so Lancaster is placed at one of the 
western ends ot the Aire Gap A position like this, 
in the narrow passage 
through w Inch the road to 
Scotland had to pass, and 
also at the end of an im- 
portant route through the 
1 ’cnmncs to the cast was 
too important to be 
neglected. E'en before 
the road was made it was 
fortified by the Romans 
and grv cn a castle by the 
Normans. Like Carlisle 
it has lost most of its use- 
fulness as a port owing 
to the silting up of the 
m cr. 

Local Government. — 

thedlMercnt ton nTaheady described, 11 c hat c had much 
to say ot roads and bridges Now loads do not make 
thomscltcs 01 bridges build tlicmsehcs, befoie such 

1 to communication can exist, there must be much 
expenditure ot tune and money Somebody lias to 
expenditure ^ ^ Inrml , y to kcep these same 

i budges in repair money must be found, not 
™ w ovei and over again, year after yeai Obi musly 
- Ce ilc who get benefit from the loads and budges 
should pay for them The important things aic, first that 
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where it is exposed to blasts of hot or cold air as required, 
and e\ erj particle of moisture is draw n out 

Bv means of another machine the lochs are disen- 
tangled and a blast of air from a mechanical fan blows 
out the dust By this time the wool is hard and brittle , 
to render it once more flexible and easy to work, it is 
treated* with ’some \egetable oil such as oh\e oil The 
fibres are now matted together like our hair after washing 
and drying and it must be combed or carded so that the 
fibres lie side by side, m the same direction, like our hair 
after it has been combed This results in a aanetj of 
\am which is too thick and, at the same time, not strong 


enough for the spirncr 

In order to render it suitable for the spinner it goes 
through aanous machines, that are too technical to be 
described here, until finally it reaches the spinning machine 
and is spun into long threads called y am The sheds in 
which the spinning machines arc housed are long and 
narrow. Thousands of whirling wheels and whizzing 
spindles fill the air with noise and a sense of uncanny 
motion Most of the spinners are girls , they are occupied 
chiefly m watching the spindles on which the threads 
are wound and in mending broken threads As the 
spindles re\ ol\ e from five to six thousand times a minute, 
and each girl has to keep watch o\ er scores of spindles, 
the work requires nimble fingers and close attention 

The y am having been prepared is sent to the weai ers 
to be made up as cloth A piece of cloth consists of one 
set of Ion" threads the warp, which are crossed by another 
set the woof The process of putting the threads together 
in this wav is wearing In a modern weaving loom, the 
warp often contains sei eral hundreds of threads As the 
doth is woven it is wound upon one roller, and fresh 
lengths of warp are unwound from another 

^Chere is much more noise in a weaving shed than there 
is m a spinning shed Many of the workers are women, 
their special business being to watch the flying shuttles 
as they carry the woof to and fro between the warp and 
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everybody shall pay hts share and secondly that no person 
shall have to pay twice o\cr Thus it is necessary to 
divide the country up into areas and to collect the money 
required for any area from the people living in it It v. as 
earls found that the most convenient place at which to 
deal with this matter, both the collecting and the spending 
nas the chief market town of any gi\ en district , it "was 
the town to winch surrounding people could most easdv 
go so it was the town from which they could most easily 
be reached 

In former times there w ere three important institutions 
that looked after local affairs the parish the hundred 
and the county 

The Parish was the village 01 hamlet , religion was 
then a great power m the land and the priest of the 
village a very important person The parish w as governed 
by a httle court an which sat the headman’ of the 
village the priest and six of the villagers In each 
village there was also another court the vestry held in 
the priest s robmg room at the church The s lHagc 
court died out but the \ estry remained as the bocU 
responsible for managing the affairs of the palish until 
it w as replaced by the Parish Council 

The Hundred was a collection of tillages It had 
a court which tried cases that were considered beyond 
the power of the parish to deal with and it gathered the 
taxes for the district It is now replaced by Urban and 
Rural District Councils the one for small towns and 
the other for country settlements 

The County was the Inigest and most important of 
these three ancient institutions The land was dhsidcd 
up and shared between the chief market towns These 
shares were called shires or counlits A county tisunlh 
consisted of a number of complete parishes or manors, 
and some of the curious bends of county boundaries are 
the result of the necessity of following the boundaries 
of the parishes The chief man of the shire was the 
shire recie or sheriff The slnre court looked after the 
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to mend any threads that may break The actual work 
of vv caving is done almost entirely by the machine itself, 
and the a ork of a modem weaver consists largely in watch 
ing the machine and putting m fresh supplies of yarn 
On some looms the shuttles are supplied automatically 
as required, and, by a clevei device, the "whole apparatus 
stops as soon as e\ er a thread breaks 1 

When the cloth has been woven it is scoured to get rid 
of grease, stretched on rails or hooks to be dried, and 
hurled , i e has all its irregular threads and knots removed 
It is mulled or fulled , i e beaten to interlock the fibres 
and prevent unravelling, teased with teazles (the seed 
■vessel of a kind of thistle) to raise the surface and form a 
nap, sheared to cut off the loose fibres and give the cloth 
a smooth surface, finished by removing blemishes* and 
carefully brushing, and pressed between polished boards 
under great pressure 

We have spoken as if all wool were alike and all goods 
manufactured from it were manufactured in the same way, 
but this is far from being the truth Different breeds 
of sheep produce different vancties of wool and, as already 
pointed out, the wool in one part of a fleece differs from 
that in another part of the same fleece The wool fibres 
v ary in length and in degree of fineness The fibres from 
the wool of the Leicestershire sheep arc, for instance, 
much longer than those from the wool of the South Down 
sheep As each fibre is called a staple, wool is classed as 
long and short staple There arc other differences that 
need not now be noted , it is sufficient to point out tint 
“ wool " is not one thing but manv kinds of tlungs, eacn 
of which is used for making a different class of goods 

But all fabrics made from vv ool are called cither w oollcns 
or worsteds Woollen cloths arc matted or felted and 
covered with a nap vv Inch usuallv prevents one seeing the 
interlocking of the warp and the weft 11 orsteds have a 
finer and more open surface and it is possible to sec the 
separate threads 

The two chief manufacturing processes, spinning and 
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welfare of both the \dlagc and the hundreds within 
its boundaries, and the boundaries u ere largely arranged 
according to convenience for governing — that is, for 
collecting taxes and administering the law 

As York was the most convenient place from which 
to govern the Vale of York, it became the chief town or 
count j town of that division called York-slurc, or York’s 
share. In the same way Carlisle became the centre of 



government of the plain round the Sol nay Firth Other 
parts of the north were shared between Newcastle, 
Durham, Nottingham, Lancaster, Appleby, and Chester 
The eight northern counties on the tw o north roads then 
w ere governed from these eight towns 

The counties arc not all of the same size; the size 
depended partly on the ease with which the sheriff and 
lus officers could reach the different parts of the county. 
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weaving arc very much the wmc lo day os they have 
nlvvxjs been but they are differently carried out The 
machine of a modern factory simply docs more quicUv 
what the human hand performed some centuries ago, 
but it does it m substantially the same wav On the 
other hand, there are non so many kinds o 1 machinery 
that the woikers learn how to use practically onl> one 
hind Thus the two processes of spinning and weaving 
are performed by entirely different people, in entirely 
different buildings In fact, so far has the division of 
labour been carried that it is not uncommon to find one 
locality devoted almost entirely to one of the processes 
And, further, as there is a scry great variety of fabric, 
and every variety requires special machines the woollen 
manufacturers gcnerilly pretcr to make one, or perhaps 
two, varieties Similarly the differences m the fibres 
from different kinds of sheep require special machines 
for the spinning of each variety, so that sometimes only 
one kind of > am is produced m one factory or place 

The Necessaries of Manufacture — But whatever be 
the kind of wool or yarn used it is evident that the manu 
facturcr will require at least four things r(u> rcoof, water 
some kind of a machine, and poJ.cr with which to drive 
the machine Let us take each of these things in order 
1 Rato Wool — This is produced wherev er sheep can 
be reared Tor the present it will be sufficient to notice 
that sheep are reared on the eastern or drier side of the 
Pennine moorlands At one time the cluef woollen 
making country xn the world was Danders and sheep 
were reared in England m order that their wool might be 
exported We produced the raw wool others made it 
into cloth When the Flemish vveaveis as the result of 
religious persecution were driven from their own land 
many of them settled m England and taught us how 
to make use of our own wool To day much more raw 
wool is used than w bat is grown at home Huge supplies 
reach us annually fiom Australia, New Zealand Argentine, 
and South Africa 
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PartU Uie\ represent small independent kingdoms 11 lucli 
existed after the Saxons and I) mes nine to ]■ nglnnd 
Sctcrnl such ancient kingdoms arc found m the three 
regions we Ime been examining Kent. I ssev (Last 
Saxons) Sussex (South Saxons), Surrc> (South Ihgi). 
Norfolk (Noith l'olk) Suffolk (South 1 oik) The “ north 
foil ” and the “south folk ” were two trikes of Angles 
Though the count} of Northumberland ls much smaller 
than the ancient kingdom of Northumberland the name has 
sunned Here no see that other things besides industries 
tend to remain 

The tfix ision between one county ami another was not 
nhvajs a line liners are sometimes boundaries, as the 
Thames between Berks and Wilts 

The boundary was, quite often, a distnct, w liras'* no 
one In cd and where the exact duision between two areas 
xvos tUataCaraaC wo. ^caa.tcca^actas\ca T 1>A unctU hound ary 
of Sussex runs in the high ground winch was once forested 
and unoccupied T he almost deserted Pennine mooiland is 
the boumlnrj between Northumberland and Cumberland, 
Durham and Westmoreland, Yorkslure and Lancaslure 
The boundary line of Yorkshire runs out to the west 
side of the Pennmes The reason for this is found in 
the position of the Aire Cap which cuts right through 
the Pennmes and joins the valley of the Itibble The Aire 
Gap made it possible to govern part of the west of England 
fiom the important centre of York in the cast, and, at 
the time when the division was made, the western side 
of the Pennine? where we now find Lancashire, was 
but thinly peopled and of little importance 

Nowadays the boundary line may run tlirough an 
area where there arc many people because it has remained 
where it was fixed so many centuries ago 

Government m early times had a great deal to do 
with fighting and therefore the old county towns, as we 
have already seen were fortified places as well as markets 
And they were usually on rivers, and near points on those 
uvers where an enemy could cross 
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2 Water — The first uses of water aie for washing 

and dyeing Water which has run over chalk or lime 
stone has dissolved some of that rock and become “ hard ” 
It is difficult to get a lather with it ; it is therefore 
wasteful of soap and not suitable for the manufacturer. 
Now as we have seen (p 34), the middle part of the 
Pennmes is a kind of sandstone — millstone 1 - grit — which 
does not dissolve in water, so that the sti earns from this 
part of the moorland are “ soft ” This soft water, 
besides being less wasteful of soap, is also particularly 
good for dyeing , 

3 Machinery — The first machines were very simple, 

their modem successors are highly complicated, and it 
would take us too tar from the subject to point out the 
differences here . 

4 Power — («) The earliest maclunes were worked by 
hand m the homes of the people Making cloth “ was a 
household manufacture, in which e\ery different part of 
the work was occasionally performed by all the different 
members of almost e\ ery pm ate lamily , but so as to 
be their work only when they had notlung else to do, and 
not to be the principal business from which any of them 
dem ed the greater part of their substance ” * 

(b) So long as the cloth was made by hand at home 
it could be made an yw here, and the manufacture of 
woollen cloth was scattered all o\cr the country But 
when some one found out how to make falling water turn 
a wheel and dn\e a machine, great changes came about 
The number of rapid streams and waterfalls was limited ; 
they were not to be found at e\ erybodj ’s door Then, 
too, the new wheels and machinery w ere more cvpcnsn e 
tlmn the old, and it was only men with money who could 
afford to buy them and to build mills and factories in 
which to keep them 

But once the factories had been built, men and women 
came to work m them and, as they had to live near their 
work, small towns grew up round the places where the 
* TFValtA of \ ationt, Adam Smith. 
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The County Council and the County Town.— Or old 

the shentt was m almost complete control or the attairs 
of the county, but now the people or each county manage 
their own attars, and these people tary considerably in 
their occupations ; they are farmers miners tradesmen, 
doctors, rs, and so on ^'.^atei er^tair 

roads "are used by all the people or tile county and not 
onlv by those it li'o In e along or near to them Therefore 
a tax 'tor then upkeep has to be paid by es erybodj 
Further, the rich man has to pay more than the poor, 
thls result, the landotvnei pays according to 
tte x Sue of the land he owns, the householder according 

l ° ill order to get the county attars properly >°oked after, 
number of men is chosen fioin each district to 
^cne on "hat “called a County Council Thrs Counc, 
has manv more duties than the sheriff had of old It 
has many 11 bridges, makes bye-laws 

Sing our health, protects Ssl. oi.d wild 1 buds controls 
Sucatmn grants licences to cinemas and theatres, sees 
that our foSl is not adulterated and that tiadesmen do 
not cheat us by using ialse weights and measure 1 . 

To attend to these and many other matters, tile w hole 
Council is split up into a number of committees, each 
coacerned with some special dutj, eg education Tile 
Council needs a home where it can meet to discuss the 
county affairs and this is usually the County or Stare 
tt n onH it is natunlh, situated m the county town 
Ei ery County contains some one who breaks the laws 
The offenders are usually tried in tlie.r own neigh 
“ ,l2 b „t ,f the offences are very- serious, murder, 
r iSSce they are dealt with m the county town 
for instance, y d i 1S it the chief town of the 

county tor the 5 purpose of Irving criminals Hence the 
county « “ I r ns ^ daef law court, tlio cluet jad, 

andlhe office of the Cluef Constable, who ,s head of the 
County Police. 
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f .clones were established The Yorkshire dales possessed 
pleats of rapid streams, so mans of the factories could 
be placed conscmentlj near to the moorlands si here the 

wool was grown . f ,, nf 

/ c \ Then the steam engine was invented, and that 
meant the use of coal The ness steam-dns en machinery 
« Meier. more espens.se than that dnsen bjuaterand 
the buddings required ssere much larger. But again. 
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i 1 here were only a few men who could build such places, 
wlule there were thousands who could work m them for 


" a8 So it came about that in the latter part of the eighteenth 
centurv the woollen trade became definitely settled m 
Yorkshire, where there were sheep, suitable water, an 
abundance of coal and a number of people who, for many 
V ears with one kind of machinery or another, had learned 
how to spin and to w eav e Most of the old nulls that were 
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And just because the chief business of the counts is 
done at the count) town, tins ton n usually contains the 
most important markets, the biggest hotels, the finest 
shops, the cleverest lawyers and doctor's, the chief news- 
papers, and the chief church, the latter being m a number 
of cases a cathedral 

Parish Boundaries. — The parish or township whose 
place it took, is the 
smallest collection of 
human beings living 
together, and it ev 
isted m a primitive 
form long before there 
were counties, county 
towns, or market 
towns It had its 
boundaries also, ’but 
these were deter- 
mined chiefly by the 
necessity of all people 
to obtain food and 
water Especially in 
the chalk legions the 
shapes of the parishes 
are often an interest 
ing illustration of the 
needs of early man, 
and of the geography 
of the districts where 
he lived 

From Salisbury Plain four lines of chalk hills can be 
traced — 

i The Clultems East Anglian Heights, Lincoln Wolds, 
Yorkshire Wolds 

u The North Downs through Surrey and Kent 
ua The South Downs through East Hampshire and 
Surrey 

tv The Dorset Heights 
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? long waj fiom coalfields had to be closed, while the 
Yorkshire grew bigger and bigger 
m? °i Ie i 1 towns are on tlle edge of the Pcrmmcs where 
the rapid streams pass from the hills to the plains They 

thU in near w h c Sheep P astures . the swiftly flowing 
waters, the coal (which is on the edge of the lulls) and they 
base at the front door, as it were, the levll land oier 
hr,ng m the raw matc,,ai and carr > 
Factory Towns. — These towns are unlovely places 
Says Emerson, “ the 



fine soot or blacks 
darken the day, gi\ c 
white sheep the 
colour of blackshcep, 

• discolour the human 
sah\a, contaminate 
the air, poison many 
plants and corrode 
the monuments and 
buildings ” * The 
mills arc drab and 
dreary, grimy mth 
smoke, leather 
beaten and shabby , 
the houses of the 
Avorkcrs dull because 
they arc of stone and 
in long rows of sheer ugliness Tl,c b ’f 1 ' 

that are not too tT. ! block U P thoroughfares 

of the fcatures^farT intSsfoio^touH* 10 ^ 5 tbtsc * irc so,nc 

the A, re Gap Ins „„ cm through route from c ™ to 
*» Tra t, Imfreon 


= Kcod> 

Fio 3" —MAP TO snow the position 
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west It is placed on the coalfield, at the edge of the 
higher land, and gathers together the direct route through 
the Aire Gap and the other roads that come down the 
■% alleys of the Colder and the tributaries of the Auc At 
the same time it is on the edge of the plain and is n col- 
lecting and distributing centre for the traffic of tins part 
of Yorkshire with the south 

It has, in addition to the woollen trade, manufactures 
of leather, for which the pastures of the Pennmes offer an 
explanation, and like all large manufacturing centres it 
makes machinery The machinery is chiefly that required 
m the woollen industry and the iron for it comes from the 
Cle\ eland district m the north-cast of the county 

The second largest town is Bradford This is further 
in among the hills than Leeds 

Amongst the other well known woollen towns are 
JValcjtdd, Halifax , and Huddersfield As noted earlier 
tn this chapter, each town usually has some special 
branch of the -woollen industry n hich is specially charac- 
teristic Thus more ready made clothes aic manufactured 
in Leeds than in any other town m Britain More 
mohair is wo\cn m Bradford than in any other place in 
the world . and Halifax has the largest carpet factones 
in the world Amongst other specialities are djemg and 
worsted suitings at Huddersfield and hea\v woollens at 
Dewsbury. 


b Cotton 

Cotton cloth is made from cotton yarn and cotton 
\arn hom cotton fibres which are obtained fiom a plant 
The cotton plant produces a pod in w Inch are a number 
of seeds surrounded by a mass of white soft fluffy stuff 
that is the raw cotton The seeds .are remoi cd and the 
down is packed into big parcels called bales and sent to 
the places where it is required 

t tow. the docks or railway stations the bales jjq to 
the mills where the cotton is sorted into long staple (finch 
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more reflated ami more comfortable; they arc not 
exposed to the drenching rain and biting winter cold. 
The others work not when they wish, but when nature 
dictates. But for that \ cry reason the modern town- 
dweller loses something. It is not only that he has ex- 
changed the green of the field and the blue of the ocean 
for tiic drab dreariness of the warehouse or factory, and 
that overcrowding" blatters more. He has come to think 
that all life everywhere is ordered and easy, to think that 
money is the basis of life, to count on being able to obtain 
all he' wants at the shop round the corner, and generally 
to be out of touch with nature. This is a big price to 
pay. 


EXERCISES 


I Draw graphs on the same sheet or paper to show the growth of 
each ot the three cttics mentioned V\ hat do you noti'-e * 


* York. 

10S0 2,000 


Liverpool Manchester (and Salford) 
100 T — 


1350 

1505 

1600 

1700 

1760 
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1783 

1S01 

1831 

1831 

1901 

1911 

1921 


10,800 


16,145 

43.095 

35.302 

77.793 

82.252 

S4.032 


1.000 

700 

2,000 

e.ooo 

18.000 


77,653 

205.000 

25S.23G 

711.276 

746,500 

733 , 3^3 


10,000 


10,839 

39,000 

80,752 

101,378 

367,232 

764,325 

945,817 

961,741 


2 At six points from S W toSE across Manchester the following 
number of tons of deposit of soot, etc , per tq mile from the atmosphere 
were measured per month. tt hat conclusions ought 5 ou draw t 


A B C* D £ P 

SW. 42 62 51 56 86 62 N£. 


3 Copv the high ground (I\g 14) in pencil and put m the coalfields 
(rig 36) ui ink. How would j ou describe the situations of the coalfields f 
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to inches) and short staple (£ inch to inch) After- 
wards all the different kinds of long or shoit staple 
as the case ma\ be are mixed on the floor of a room , 
the object of mixing is to get a kind of ai erage quality 
\1 hen the cotton is required m the mill, a man with a rake 
draws a quantity out, downwards from top to bottom of 
the pile, and so blends the cotton again 1 

At this stage the fibres are matted together , thev arc 
now put in a iciUoutng machine, where by means of 
rapidly revoking rollers with spikes the tangled mass js 
vjolcntlj tossed and shaken and pushed gradual!} 
forward to the far end of the machine, loose, and free 
from dust and dirt 

The fibres arc now loose but still tangled They arc 
next put into another machine and the cotton is rolled 
into la\ers that look something like a sheet of wadding 
Tins is beaten into another layer of more regular quality 
and thickness which is carded or combed The fibres 
arc laid parallel to each other and delivered as a thin 
film which is drawn into a continuous ribbon like piece 
called n shier The shier is round thick soft untwisted 
and delicate and must be made thinner and stronger 
before it can be handed to the weaicr 

The first method of spinning fibre into a tbreud was 
to place some of the carded fibre on a forked stick called 
n distaff 'Hus was held under the left arm and n small 
portion was twisted mlo thread b\ a weight called the 
spindle which was gti cn nsudden twirl between the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand Hie thread was Iithl 
h\ the thumb and forefinger of the left hand nml ns the 
spindle twisted the thread more fibre was supplied 
As the thread was spun it was wound on the spindle 
With the use of the spinning wheel fibres were spun much 
more qtncl li but even tins method was slow, for only 
one thread cmil 1 t>c woven at n tune 

In 1 "O'* Hargreaves invented the spinning jennv which 
was re all v n number of spinning wheels so arrang'd that 
they ct ill l lie worked ty one man llargnavrs was 



CHAPTER VII 


Importance of Ships. — The British Isles do not and could 
not produce anything like enough food for the British 
people or anything like enough raw materials for the 
British factories There is not m these islands enough 
eather for our boots, not enough iron ore for our engineer- 
ing works, and not enough wheat for our bread And as 
we are an island these tilings that come from abroad — 
our imports — must come to us in ships 

gr< ;“ t P art of t J‘ e time of our workpeople is spent in 
making things to sell to other countries in exchange for 
S, we , use but cannot produce Thus threc- 

tirrf th f " orking time of our engineers, more than half 
^ ™ r c ° f our wooden workers, and three fourths of the 
tiimfrJ L r of, ? 0tt0n ° pcra ^ ,vcs Qre spent in producing 
? K cust omcrs i over the seas All the cotton goods 

working nnMn ltl T Sh IsU ?’ for « nst ance, could be made by 
the ri!u a 'n nl [ 5 lf thcrc wcrc no foreign trade, 
^ l ^ *5® thc r rcst 0f thc week And all the 

miTbc LtmsInps ° rC,Sn 

ll,.?w S ;iT UlW “ JS . , .‘l ndc “r als £ ° to the sea, and without 

S' pScwLhuu ':r t,,c ra<:toncs ' rouW ,jic n " d 

!? Ports --“ s,11 P s need places of shelter where 
wZ^| V | C d,Schar PP «‘«r cargoes m safety, 

SuclThi^n? «r* C °r pcacc an , d esca P e t,ie f»rj of storms 
buch havens or refuge are harbours . tlie> are cither 

so 
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followed by Arkwright who indented a machine for 
spinning bv rollers and then Compton combined the two 
m\ entions m the spinning mule w Inch, with man\ improv c 
ments is in use at the present tune The modern spinning 
mule may contain as mnnv as 2000 spindles, all working 
under the control of a single person 

Tiie quifllty of fineness of the yarn is described by 
means of figures called “ counts ” — forties,’* “ fifties,” 
* sixties ” and so on Tlic smaller the number the 
Coarser the \ arn, for “ forties ” means forty hanks to the 
pound, while “eighties” means eighty hanks to the 
pound The best spinning machines can spin a cotton so 
fine that it tubes 330 hanks to weigh a pouml 

I rom the spinner the cotton yam goes to the w ca\ cr, 
where we get another succession of processes — guiding 
when the y am is transferred to reels or bobbins , ucirping 
the preparation of the Jong parallel thrc-ids of the warp, 
stsimj dipping the yarn m a mixture of starch and water 
to strengthen the threads , teaming lay ing the warp upon 
the loom to give the desired breadth of cloth, drawing 
in each individual thread of the warp is pissed through 
a loop in a set of strings fastened at top and bottom to 
thin bars of wood , irtaung the interlocking of the threads 
of the vtnrp and the woof 

When the doth leaves the weaver’s loom it must be 
bleached to render it perfectly white It is singed by being 
drtwn through gas jets so that the nap is burned off and 
the surface left even and smooth, burning is prevented 
l>\ the rapidit\ with which the cloth is passed through 
the flames It is steeped m cold watir boiled in milk 
of lime, washed again steeped in acid w is hid again, 
boihd in soda, soaked in bleaching solution washed again, 
strm,h lc,l0t l mangled dried damped once more pressed, 
packed in bundles and sent to a shop to be sold And the 
wlia'c business so wonderful arc the mechanical arrange- 
ments takes onlv two o- three daas 

The immensity of the cotton industrv is shown bv the 
following figures It is estimated that 300,000,000 of 
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natural or artificial The natural harbours are estuaries 
or bays that are more or less enclosed by land But 
land locked bays with deep smooth water are hard to 
find, and there are few good harbours that have not had 
to be improved by man 

Artificial Jiarbouxs have walls, piers, and breakwaters 
so built as to enclose a sheet of water and protect it from 
the force of the wind and waves outside In most of these 
works the larger part of the structure is buried , millions 
of money are sunk beneath the sea every year in their 
construction The breakwater at Fishguard swallowed up 
one and a quarter million tons of material Such artificial 
protection is so expensive that there are few harbours 
that are entirely artificial 

For a place to be considered a good harbour jt should 
have shelter from strong winds and stormy seas, good 
t holding for anchors and an entrance through which vessels 
‘can easily’ pass If the entrance be too wide, the heav \ 
seas can sweep in, giving rise to greater danger inside 
than outside the breakwater 

At different points upon our coasts chiefly at river 
mouths, there are many places where small boats, at any 
rate, can come close to the shore to take up or discharge 
either cargo or passengers, and m many cases there are 
small towns or ports at such spots 

In w bat land of situations do we find ports ? 

In the first place, there jnust be a number of people 
not too far from the point where the ships arrive and 
depart. These people will purchase the things that are 
brought and provide the things that are taken away 
Tins means that the position must have a good /under 
land “ The hinder-land of a seaport may be defined as 
the land behind a seaport which supplies the bulk of the 
exports, and receives for distribution the bulk of the 
imports In general, the importance of a seaport is in 
direct proportion to the extent and productiveness of its 
hinder land ” * 

• Chisolm, Scottish Geographical Mayazme, roL xn. 
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the human lace are completely clothed 750 000 000 arc 
partially clothed and 250 000 000 are not clothed at all, 
and of all the garments worn by mankind 90 per cent 
are made of cotton W c do not know how many of the 
earths population are whollv or partially clothed in 
cotton which has been made in Lancashire but as this 
country contains 40 per cent of all the spiraling spindles 
of the world it has been estimated that the number must 
be about 500 000 GOO 

The fact that such a gigantic industry should be settled 
largely m one district calls for explanation In the 
beginning South Lancashire, with its port of Liverpool 
opening to the Atlantic was perhaps the most comement 
place for receiving the law cotton fiom America Even 
more important was the fact that there was also a small 
population, accustomed to weaving in the South Lanca 
shire Flam At first the cotton was sent to adulterate 
other materials , it was some time before cotton was 
woven entire]} ptue 

As m the case of wool questions of raw material 
machines and power are important But in the case of 
cotton there is something else to be taken into considcra 
tion In order to spin \cr> fine cotton threads the air 
must be damp If it be dij the threads snap when 
tightly stretched Hence the cotton industry could only 
be successfully earned on m a district with damp air 
Lancashire has just that humid atmosphere 

At first cotton was spun and woven by hand in the 
houses, then it was spun and woven by water driven 
innclnncrv and the factories were placed at the entrances 
to the valleys where they had swift water for power 
behind them and level land fox traffic in front of them 
Round these fictoncs people assembled to hvc and work 
and the cotton towns came into being forming » circle 
on the southwestern edge of the Pcnmncs It lieu 
steam dm cn mnehmerv was invented there was plenty 
ol coal on the Sou'll! 1 nnea^mre coaYhciti so that there 
was no necessity to move the nulls 
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Secondly, a horse can diaw on the average one and 
a half tons on a road , on a canal he can pull forty tons 
with comparative ease This shows that things can be 
moved more easily and so more cheaply cm water than on 
land The speed is slower, but in manv cases cheapness 
is of much more importance than speed t Therefore 
it is advantageous to get a vessel as far as possible into the 
country to which goods are taken The shorter the land* 
journey that has to be made by the goods before they arc 
delivered the cheaper the cost of carnage and therefore 
the cheaper the goods Hence poits are as far inland as 
possible 

In the situation of ports round the coast of the British 
Isles the thing that has mattered most has been the tide, 
which causes currents to flow back and forward in the 
estuary of each river These currents earned the vessels 
up or down the livers even the steam vessel does not f 
need so much steam that is it does not need to burn so 
much coal when it has the assistance of the tide on its 
joumtj and when all vessels 'had sails the tide carried 
vessels round cur\es which might have been impossible 
-when the wind was blowing m certain directions We 
are fortunate in tins country in having very lugh tides 
that arc thus of great commercial importance 

tides are not nhvajs an advantage If the mouth of 
the m er is funnel shaped and if the rv\ cr itself flow s a cry 
bwiftlj then when the tide runs ii) quick!} the ill flowing 
water is lifted t*> a considerable height and we get a bore 
or wav c some feet in height marking the front of the rising 
water Ihc Thames has a funnel shaped mouth but the 
m er itself is slow hence there is no bore on the Thnmcs 
In the case of the Severn both conditions arc present 
mid the tide rises as much as flftj feet at Chepstow so 
the bore is often seen Other British waters w hero a bore 
or ca$re is seen are the Solwaj Tirth and the mouth of 
the I rent At times of high spring tides the bore at the 
mouth of the Trent is very distinct the water rises at 
tlu. mouth to a height of siv. or eight feet above th** 
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The cotton towns arc just as ugl} and dirty as the 
woollen towns and in addition, as the} he on -the n et side 
of Britain the} get much more ram and are therefore if 
possible, eten more unpleasant ncmish settlers intro- 
duced into this district the iron shod wooden clogs which 
the} wore on the continent the clogs were particular^ 
semceable in keeping out the wet and the} arewom to 
this da} \ lsitors to a cotton town are often awakened 
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carls in the morning b} the clatter of the clop on the stone 
'cts of the streets Shawls oser the head and e ogs on 
the feet are the topical oress of the female operatnes of 

Ln Th S r^ r has been in the cotton industry ns in the wpllen 
of labour The different kinds 
lniumr g thing nml machines that deal 

° r .T hort^tanfe am not suitable for dc.hag with long 

r,',ple °S! « ” r ^ 
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or dinar} surface, and rolls up the mcr in a huge mass 
winch causes no little disturbance to the small craft that 
it-mccts in its course » 

But such disturbances are practical}} not of much 
Account And the tide does ev en more important w ork for 
man beside^ carrying for nothing Imagine that the tide 
is out , the river w ater will flow as far as A and there meet 
the tide just beginning to come m There is “ dead water ” 
at A, that is, the water appears to be still, moving neither 
in nor out A little later when the tide has gamed force 
the dead water is at B then at C, and so on tfie 
time there is a dead water at C there is a strong current 
at A and tlus strong current passes each point in turn as 
the force and height 
of the tide increase 
Later on, the move 
ments are reversed 
The water is 
continually moving 
first one way and 
then another, and 
the mud that is sus 
pended in it is not 
allowed to settle to the bottom Thus the tides tend to 
keep the passage open , they scour ” the estuary 

Inasmuch as the tide keeps the channel clear and 
carries ships free of cost, men seek to use it as far and as 
much as possible, so that the old ports of Britain are 
situated, as in the case of Canterbury York Norwich, 
Lancaster* Carlisle etc , at the furthest point reached bj 
the tide and nearly ever} little nv er had its little port 
Now just as a few little market tow ns ha\ e grown into 
great cities so a few of the little old ports have grown 
enormously The change has taken place because of 
the cheapness obtained by doing things on a large scale 
Enormous v essels lmv e taken the place of little boats and 
it lias been found to pay to hav e one or t« o places fitted 
up with all conveniences continuously used for handling 
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of Oldham, fine and. medium counts of those of Bolton 
Then Blackburn specialises in weaving and Bolton m 
bleaching The necessary cotton machinery is made 
largely at Manchester end Oldham, and the dyes and 
•chemicals at Widnes and St Helens 

The greater part of our raw cotton came from \menca 
and was imported at Liverpool From tins port it had f o 
be sent to the circle of towns on the edges of the moor 
lands , when the cotton had been manufactured it had 
to go bach from these towns to the port to be sent abroad 
It is evident that if some central spot could be found 
it might act as a distributing and collecting centre for 
the towns in the circle There is such a spot and there 
stands Manchester 

Manchester is the natural centre of all the roads which 
cross the Pennine moorlands to reach the south east of 
Lancashire, as well as of others that come across detached 
parts of those moorlands One road runs north west! to 
Bolton and is there divided so that one branch goes round 
the moorland to Preston and the other follows a vnllc) 
to Blackburn A more northerly road reaches Bury and 
Accrington , another runs to Rochdale and o\ cr the lulls 
to Halifax Another runs north east to Oldham, and 
there divides , one section makes a short sharp ascent 
and passes over to Huddersfield, while the other. With 
gentler incline and more windings, follows nearly the route 
of an old Roman road to York 

Travelling eastwards from Manchester there is a waj 
which forks to send branches to Sheffield and Barnsley, 
and, finallj, thcic arc roads south east leading into 
Derb> slurc 

The exact position of the site was probablj determined 
by a 4 hard rock of stone ’ (Lcland) on the banks of the 
Irwdl a good foundation for a fort But there was very 
little choice to the cast were the moorlands, ami imme- 
diate! \ to the west there was n. great stretch of marsh 
Just at the site of Manchester then, was the possihilitv of 
pasvmg between them where the river could be crossed 
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cargo, rather than having many badly provided with 
appliances used only now and then Such great ports 
are not at the highest point reached by the tide, but only 
as far inland as great vessels can reach The old ports 
had quays and warehouses; the large ports have much 
more extensive accommodation for ships and fargo 

As an immense amount of produce is collected and 
distributed from a great port, there must be enormous* 
warehouses, where the goods can be stored These 
ate often devoted to one article, as wool, wine, gram, 
etc Near to the warehouses are the meeting places 
where the people gather who deal m the things which the 
warehouses contain That is, near every group of special 
warehouses there are special markets or exchanges 
Wherever there is a world wide commerce, warehouses ‘are 
a necessity 

The warehouses usually line the quays, or places where 
the cargoes are landed If there is deep water right up 
to the shore the vessels come close alongside , otherwise, 
piers are built out far enough to allow of the cargoes being 
discharged in deep water 

A prominent building at every port is the Customs 
House Certain commodities, like tea, tobacco, spirits, 
etc , arc not allowed to be imported into this country 
without the payment of a tax to the Government At 
every port there are customs officers whose business it is 
to collect these taxes As soon as a vessel enters a port 
the customs officer is supplied with details as to the kinds 
and quantities of the things the ship has brought The 
customs authorities publish a daily list of vessels arriving 
and departing mid health officers also make strict inquiries 
as to the health of persons who wish to land, in order 
that no one suffering from an infectious disease may be 
allowed to enter the country 

For the conv enience of the ships every port is prov ided 
with docks, where they may be unloaded in still water and 
repaired if necessary Where the tide docs not rise or 
fall very much, as in the Mediterranean, there arc no 
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Chatcr js the tatin for c unp and its presence in the name 
of am place either in tlm form or ns ccslcr, easier or tier 
indicates the ancient site of a Roman Carnp A situation 
such is this was important in Roman times mul bound to 
be a centre of trade os soon ns ever there wire people 
m the \nlk\s to which the roads led ’but for reasons 
nlrcndj cvplamcd Lancashire was for long, long >cars 



Via 35 — the centre Of arANcnrs-TEit. 

Notice that Market Place is dose besido the church now a cathedral, 
and the hr«L,0 Fmd other names that are traces of old tunes. 

a third} peopled countr}, and Manchester therefore a 
small town Traces of its existence os a small market 
to ten can be seen on examining Tig 3D In 1773-7-1 the 
two towns of 'Manchester and Salford had only 27,000 
people In 1769 the first cotton mill worked by steam 
■was built rn 'Manchester and twelve j ears later the 
population had increased to 84,000 In 1921 the two 
towns had a population of nearly a million 
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doors, but Vfhcn the range of the tide is great doors are 
necessary As the tide rises the ships pass into the 
xcet dock ; when it is at its height the gates are closed 
When the tide in the mcr falls, the water m the docks 
is held up and the slaps remain stationary by the side of 
the quay The disad\ antage of these conditions is that 
vessels can enter or leave only during the time the gates 
„arc open, usually for about two hours 

Then there are the dry docks used for the repair of 
vessels These are fitted with a row of heel blocks up 
the ccntrp When the water has risen high enough the 
vessel enters and the gates are shut The water is then 
pumped out, the vessel settles down on the keel-blocks 
and is supported by huge pieces of timber that rest on 
the sides of the dock The sides of these docks are built 
m terraces or steps and shaped something like the shape 
of the vessel This makes it an easy matter for the work- 
men to get at all parts of the extenor for painting and 
repairs 

The enormous manufacturing areas of the north of 
England are c\actly those which will require the services 
of ships, docks, warehouses and quajs ; therefore we 
should expect to find them as well provided with ports as 
possible 

Ports of the North of England- — The Yorkshire coal- 
field produces large quantities of woollen cloth for 
export and imports Jorge quantities of raw wool It lias 
other mdustnes, of course, but the woollen industry is 
the most important The nearest estuary to this coal- 
field is the Humber, and here there are the usual high tides 
of Britain to help The mouth of the estuary is sheltered, 
*by the low piece of land which ends m Spurn Head, from 
the violence of the north easterly gales The shores are 
fiat, so that there* is easy communication with the big 
towns of Yorkshire and by means of the Aire Gap, with 
those of Lancashire also Obviously there ought to 
be a port connected with the Humber estuary, and, for 
reasons exphuaed, it ought to ho ss ter inlssd us poss?b!>o 
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But Manchester is not mainly a cotton manufacturing 
city The spinning jenny and the nude were both chiefly 
employed in country districts, and it is in those districts 
that the actual jam and cloth are made Manchester 
is the business centre, the place where cotton and cotton 
goods ore bought and sold It is of course a great rail 
way and canal junction as wellas a market, and naturally 
machinery is made for the use of the busy people in the 
towns by which it is surrounded 

Iron Manufacture. — Iron manufacture is' as compli- 
cated a business as the manufacture of woof ox cotton 
The first process is the obtaining of iron fiOm its ores 
Iron ores, like other ores, when taken from the ground 
are mixtures of metal and other substances To get the 
metal from the ore the latter is mixed with coal and 
limestone and heated m a blast furnace, where the rfietal 
melts and is run off This is called smelting This process 
requires a great expenditure of fuel and is most profitable 
where coal is plentiful and cheap 

Iron ore used to be found near many coalfields in 
Britain, but in nearly all of them it is now worked out and 
iron ore has to be imported from elsewhere in Britain or 
other lands In some few places it has paid to take coal 
to the ore where the distance is not great There are, 
however, some countries, like Spam or Sweden, that have 
plenty of iron or copper ore but no coal Their ores are 
therefore sent to other lands to be smelted 

Where the iron is extracted from its ore it is usually 
more profitable to continue the manufacture of iron or 
steel goods These again require the use of a greater or 
less amount of coal and so tend to be on the coalfields also 
As we have seen, many of the cotton or woollen 
towns have iron manufacturing as a subsidiary industry, 
and it was interesting to discuss the advantages which 
enabled people m the old city of Lincoln to build up an 
important iron industry But there is one city and one 
district which arc specially associated with the manu , 
tactureof steel, viz Sheffield and the district round it that 
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In ole! clojs, it nns nt York Nounclms bin steamer? 
must slop soon after tiles enter the cstuari , nntl u here thes 
stop is Hull 

A \ast amount of alluMal mud is earned into the 
Humber by the Ouse 
and the Trent, and if it 
were not for*the sttfam 
dredgers, the docks at 
Hull would soon be use 
less 

As Hull is concern 
cntly situated for trade 
with the north part of 
Europe, \cssels come to 
Hull fiom Hussm, Gcr 
many, Sweden Norway, 
Denmark and Holland 
loaded chiefly with tim 
ber, hemp, flax and grain 
TheLancashire cotton 
area also requires a port 
The nearest and biggest 
estuaries arc those ot the 
Mersevand the Dee The 
estuary of the Dee has 
been more or less silted 
up and the Mersey is the 
only inlet and outlet for 
the trade "of this part of 
the kingdom It owes its 
superiority o\ er thfe Dee 
to the fact that it has a 

Tin* fllwavs ensure* i j bottle shaped entrance 
Tins always ensures a head of water inside or outside 
and a rapid current through the ‘ bottle neck ' The 
current sweeps awaj much of the debris brought by 
the " v "' bu 5 f nevertheless ulnars® being 

earned on A bar of sand is formed wlieie thf 
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Fig 42 — the bottle keck op 
LIVERPOOL. 




Most ot the Hallamslnre forges were collected m a market 
town near the eastle of the proprietor” Iron used to 
be manufactured m areas where there was a good deal 
of wood for making charcoal, J"' 

•strong winds to gne a draught to .the lire Later, 
water power was used to work the bellows 
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currents slacken in most rncrs, and the Mersey is ‘no 
exception Dredgers arc of different kinds, but n hat- 
ex er tlieir form, tliex usually discharge their loads of 
mud and sand into barges or other xcsscls, and when 
these latter arc full thc> arc taken out to deep water, 
where they deposit the rubbish upon the bottom ol the sea 
Ihe Mersey cstuarj is sheltered from all winds except 
the north-west It is in one corner of the Irish Sea and 
from it the sea wa>s lead to other parts of Lngland, to 
Scotland and Ireland, and straight out across the Atlantic 
to America 

In the immediate hinder land are coalfields, factories, 
and spa oral millions of people, hence there is always 
plenty of trade The shores are fiat, so that roads, rail- 
ways, and canals are easily constructed to link the estuary 
with other parts of the country Especially is the 
** Midland Gate ” between the Pennmes and the Welsh 
Hills important There is a sense in which it is true to 
say that the whole of Britain is the hindcrland for the 
Mersey estuary At the bottle neck in the estuary is 
the port of Lancashire — Ltierpool 

Less than two centuries ago, when most of our trade 
was with Europe, Liverpool was of little importance 
Our wealth lay in the lands of the east , there w ere few 
people indeed in the north west But the growth of the 
cotton industry and the growth of our trade with America 
resulted in the coax ersion of a village into a port, second 
only to the Port of London 

The first dock x\ as built two hundred years ago ; to- 
day there aie nine miles of docks, and forty miles of 
quays • Dredgers are always at work deepening the 
‘ channel and the dock , warehouse and railway accommo- 
dation is the best m the world 

On the opposite side of the estuary, round the wide 
deep mouth of a small stream, the Birket, engineering and 
slup-building works haxe been erected There is a 
constant ferry service, day and night, between tlie two 
banks of the Mersey, and there is a tunnel under the river 
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Under these conditions the Weald district had ad\ an 
tages 'which it does not now possess Sheffield however 
which was in a district where there was iron and wood 
continues to be the centre of its old trade and of many 
newer ones Cutlery is still made from ores brought from 
Sweden and Spain Near by are supplies of limestone 
for smelting gannisterfor lining furnaces ‘ns well as the 
particular kind of millstone grit w Inch* is used for grind 
stones But it is not only cutting tools of all 1 inds that 
are made The people of Sheffield hav e learned to make 
almost anything that can be made out of iron and specially 
of the best steel ‘ Sheffield make” is a guarantee the 
world over for good engineering worl manship 

But towns where ores are smelted are c\ en smokier 
than other manufacturing towns It is not only from 
tall mill chimneys that smoke and other products of 
combustion pour out The blast furnaces which at night 
light up the sky for miles with their glare and other 
furnaces used for treating the iron and steel at various 
stages of manufacture each contribute on amount of 
impurity to the atmosphere so that near such places some 
vegetation has a hard struggle for existence 

Villages and Market Towns —The little old market 
towns and Milages that we saw in Chapters I and II* 
sleeps quiet and picturesque with manners and courtesies 
of ancient days still clinging to them present a stril mg 
contrast to the new, dirty, noisy factory towns crowded 
with people \ct as in the case of Manchester whose 
name betrays a Roman origin most of the modem factory 
towns are mcrclv old towns that have grown in wealth 
and size 

In some ways it may seem that the workers in factories 
ire better off than the inhabitants of the old villages or 
ev en than the modem farmers ami fishermen They lm\ e 
more regular hours they know at what hour tliev begin 
work and at what hour they ctasc and exactly what tunc 
Is allowed for meals Uicy are engaged at the same kind 
of work from January to December Their lives ore 
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by means of which a railway connects Liverpool and 
Birkenhead 

Though Liverpool is mamlv concerned with cotton 
it lias many other interests as well It is the head- 
quarters of a number of trans Atlantic steamship lines, it 
imports foodstuffs for the dense population of the hinder- 
land and it exports large quantities of iron and steel 
Lnerpool was always the port at which the cotton 
entered , there is, however, as we hav e seen, a big cotton 
market at Manchester 
Unfortunately, Manches- 
ter had no estuary and 
no tides Therefore the 
cotton had to be unloaded 
at Liverpool and sent, by 
rail to Manchester Now 
rai* transport is expensive, 
and to save the cost of the 
land journey a canal was 
cut to connect Manches 
ter, not with Liverpool, 
but with the world 

The foul shallow Ir 
well, on which Manchester 
stands, has been replaced 
by a splendid waterway 
as deep as, and, at the 
same time, wider than the Suez Canal The Manchester 
Ship Canal is * essentially the lower poition of 
the rivers Irwell and Mersey, straightened, deepened, 
widened and controlled One obv ious reason for 
adopting as far as possible, the actual course of the 
existing streams lay in the great difficulty and cost of 
obtaining ah\ other route through so densely populated 
a district as that which had to be traversed ” * Bridges 
had to be constructed to carry roads and railways that 
alreadv crossed the loute of the canal, and a tunnel had 

\ ifie ’CA&nom Vcograplticul Journal 1VD4 



Fig 43 — the nntDERX.jkiroa or the 
northern pouts (after Chisl olm) 
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to be dug underneath for the use of the aqueduct that 
brings Liverpool’s water supply from Wales The old 
Bridgewater Canal is earned over by a suing bridge, 
“ which is pivoted on an island in the centre of the new 
canal When a ship has to pass, water tight gates are 
closed at each end of the bridge, and a complete section 
of the canaLswings round and bach again without a drop 
of water being lost ” * 

Fifty one million cubic yards of soil and rock were 
excavated, and when the work was in full swing, over 
10,000 men and boys and 100 steam excav ators were 
employed, while the consumption of coal was 10,000 tons 
a month 

By means of the canal, Manchester has become a 
port As most of the imported raw cotton is consumed 
neat Manchester it would be thought that most of it 
would now be unloaded there That is not the fact 
Liverpool has still n great trade m cotton, just because 
it lias always bad a great trade in cotton People were 
m the habit of buying there, and it is difficult to change 
habits Warehouses, clerks, business men and banks 
that handled the cotton trade could not be mo\ed at a 
minute’s notice, but the import of cotton to Manchester 
is steadily increasing 

Timber is another important article imported through 
the canal * To the cast of the Pennines most of the timber 
comes to Hull from Scandinavia and Russia , to the west 
it comes from North America to Manchester and Liver- 
pool The market is at Liverpool, but many of the ships, 
because they contain nothing else, go to Manchester to 
unload 

Fruit, particularly bananas, is another important article 
of import. The banana trade is a new trade and was 
established after the canal was opened Manchester 
was chosen ns the port of entry for the north because of 
its nearness to the source of supply, on the one hand and 
to a large consuming area on the other The trade is 

• 1 ula pi . llura, CtogTOpbtcal Journal, 1831 
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\essels could not enter. In 1G97 it is described as “ a 
little poor town, not a quarter as great ns heretofore,” 
and a century later the population did not number a 
thousand 

Then a new harbour was opened and prosperity 
returned But this prosperity is really due far more to 
the railw ay s*than to the new docks Fish must be rapidlv 
dispatched and if they are to be landed in thousands of 
tons so as to gne rise to a great trade there must be 
abundant and excellent railw ay facilities These Grimsbi 
now possesses, and it receives such loads of fish chiefly 
cod, whiting, and haddock, and fiat fish like plaice or 
soles (all caught by line or trawl), that it has become the 
capital of the fish trade 

It may be added that in the docks there are ponds 
and tanks where cod and lobsters can be kept nine till 
they are wanted, ice factories, stores of ice from Norway, 
and fish curing and fish smoking establishments 

But even more characteristic in their situations are 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft on the far projecting coast of 
East Anglia, yet sheltered naturally from the stormy' 
sea 

Yarmouth is the centre of the herring fishery' It is at 
a bend of the Yare At tins point the river turns to the 
south and runs parallel with the coast, leaving a nairow 
spit, not more than three quarters of a mile w ide, at its 
broadest, between the m er and the sea JSIany of tlie 
mers on tlie east coast have banks at their mouths, 
brought by drifts and tidal currents from the north so that 
they flow southward parallel to the coast Old Yarmouth 
was built on tins spit of sand, about two miles from the 
mouth of tlie rn er 

Old Yarmouth, .rather than the new seaside resort, 
is the home of the fishing industry It turned its back on 
the sea, and betw een 1284 and 1396 built a wall 2200 yards 
long and 33 feet lugh to shield it from the east winds , 
fragments of this wall still remain The newer town is 
between the wall and the sea As the area on which * 
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shared with Bristol, which supplies the south of England 
with bananas as Manchester supplies the north In this 
case there was no old-established market with which to 
compete, and full tul\ antage has bocn taken of the canal 
There is much coal, man) industries, and a large 
population in. the north-cast of England, and thciefore the 
district contains a number of tow ns There, are suitable 
tidal estuaries and therefore there are large ports 

At the mouth of the Wear is Sunderland , a great ship- 
building centre because it possesses coal, iron, and deep 
water, like most of the seaports that face the Baltic, 
whence the necessary raw material is obtained, rope is 
made 

The Tees has another wide estuary surrounded by 
supplies of minerals and coal Here there is another 
group of towns, the Hartlepools, Stockion, M nldlcsbro'itgh, 
and Darlington The first two smelt iron, export coal, 
and build ships, as might have been expected Darlington 
uses coal and iron chiefly in the manufacture of machinery 
In 1S29, less than one hundred years ago, there was 
scarcely a house On the site of Middlesbrough In that 
year six men bought 500 acres of land on the south side 
of the Tecs for £a00 They traded in coal Two years 
later iron was discovered in the Cleveland Hills and a 
steel factory was established “ And since then Middles- 
brough, wvithm one hundred y fears nothing but' a dreary 
flat on the banks of an undredged river, has become 
a fine town with 100 000 inhabitants, scores of nples of 
streets, and a port into which ships ot magnitude can 
enter, and a record of enterprise and hard work of wluch 
its people are justly proud ” * This was m 190S Now 
the population is 131,100 

But the most important ot the ports on the north 
east is Nczccastle, which stands at the meeting place of 
natural roads ( 1 ) The road from Scotland by the plain 
that lies near the coast , (2) the road from London 
coming tluough the Vale of York between the Yorkshire 
3 Is Tietcber. V.7te "Lvchaitixnq 'fiorOx. 
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houses could be built was very small the streets were made 
exceedingly narrow Hence the famous “ lows *' of which 
there arc about one hundred and fifty, with a united 
length of nearly seven miles of dwelling houses packed on a 
space of 133 acres 

Just off the coast lies a sandbank , between this sand 
bank and the coast are the Yarmouth “ roads 1 ” where the 
waters during a storm arc calmer than they are m the 
open Such an open har 
bournge is not a v ery good 
one, but there is no better 
between the Humber and 
this part of the coast 

In the bus> season, 
seven fish trains Iea\ e Yar- 
mouth every day In one 
day nearl} GO 000,000 her 
rings hav c been landed here, 
and in 1011, GOO 000,000 
herrings were brought into 
the port Such enormous 
quantities cannot be eaten 
at once, and so wc get in- 
dustries such as canning 
and potting of fish, ns Will 
as those processes of curing which convert the herrings 
into kippers blonters, and red herrings 

J irccslofi resembles Yarmouth in that it is a great 
herring port It is n little farther out to sea than its 
rival, lowe-stoft Ness being the most costcrlv point in 
the British Isles Near this point there is a quaint old 
colon} where pebble built cottages and old n d roofed 
fish curing houses anil net beating chambers are to be 
found It owes something of its rapid rive, ill recent 
jears to the Great I astern It ultra} Compute, which lias 
given to the town n fine service of fust fish trams 

Important as l.nnisliv, Yarmouth and othtr large 
fishing towns nnj be, not one of them is marl} %o lag 
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Moors and the Penmncs , (3) the road from Carlisle and 
the west through the Tyne Gap (4) the sea roads lrom 
e\ cry w here but particularly from the Continent and 
from London 

At such a meeting place there was a bridge and a 
Roman camp though the camp that guarded the passage 
through thc*Tync Gap was further to the west \\ ilham 
the Conqueror built a 
castle which was a ne w 
castle m Ins dav and he 
ga\e the name Newcastle 
to the town that grew up 
around it To day there 
is a tw in town — Gateshead 
—on the other side 

Newcastle is situated 
wheys the two banks of 
the iync come close to 
gether m high cliffs Here 
the Great North Road 
crossed first by a lord and 
Inter by a bridge and 
Newcastle is sometimes 
classed os a bridge to cn 
The estuary oT the f\ ne is 
narrow and the hanks at 

Tynemouth ami Shields arc Plo 44 m mm> , 

sleep the mcr between or \nvc*sn.t. 

Newcastle and the mouth 

has been widened and deepened and really forms a big 
natural doe! 

On both sides of the mcr arc coal iron ores and 
clnv There was coni in other parts of Britain but in 
earlier tunes most of it could not be used except lociJK, 
for the coalfields were fnr from the sea and there were 
no railways Cursing ci U b\ pack horses was low and 
expensive In the case of the f\ne the coal time right 
up to t!ic edge of the mcr, so that the loading of the 
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as the great ports used by the steamers that fetch and 
carry from and to the ends of the earth. 

Fish has been landed and sold at Billingsgate wharf, 
the oldest on the Thames, longer than the mmd of man 
can remember At tins wharf there was a small harbour 
that was used by small vessels ; as the importance of the 
harbour increased stalls were erected for the sale of the 
fish In these days, however, it is not the fishing boats 
so much as the railways that bring the supplies Salmon 
comes from Scotland, cod and turbot from the Dogger 
Bank, lobsters from Norway, eels from Holland,' and 
oysters from the Thames and the English Channel 

All the fish at Billingsgate is sold by number, except 
salmon, soles, and most white fish which go by weight, 
and sprats, ojsters, and shellfish which ore sold by 
measure The market opens at five in the morning, 
when the regular fishmongers arrive and buy up the best 
qualities. They are followed, about sci en, by the 
costermongers, who are said to sell one third of the fish 
bought in London 

The Fisherman, — So far we have seen tlirce types of 
men at work in Britain — farmers, factory workers, and 
seamen and it is e\ ident that they live very different 
kinds of lives The operative is independent of the 
weather, has a roof overhead while he toils, and knows 
exactly at wlucli hours he will have to work and when he 
can eat, sleep, and play. His hours are now more regular 
and shorter than those of almost any other worker in 
the kingdom But his work 13 often verj monotonous — 
the mere looking after machines , the air of the towns m 
which he lives is laden with smoke, and noise is as plentiful 
os smoke His surroundings arc dmg>, ugly, and unro- 
mantic 

The farmer and the seaman arc both dependent, to a 
large extent, upon the weather and can only labour when 
Nature permits Hence their hours are irregular and, on 
the whole, much longer than those of the factorv worker. 
But, on the other hand, their h\ es are In ed m the open 
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ships was not a very difficult matter, especially after 
waggons were invented that ran down the steep banks by 
their own weight and, at the same time, pulled empty 
waggons up to the top of the slope It was these advan- 
tages that, at an early date, made Newcastle such an 
important coal port 

Iron ore can be brought to Newcastle frorfi Sweden and 
from the Cleveland district of Yorkshire Hence we get 
a big iron industry and the building of iron slups, machinery 
and guns There is salt in Durham, and this lias given 
rise to the manufacture of chemicals and glass, both at 
Newcastle and Jarrozv 

We see, then, that just as the use of coal has introduced 
great changes in the lives of people inland so the use 
of coal has caused gieat changes in the lives of people on 
the coast 


EXERCISES 

1 Copy the map (rig 42) on a larger scale insert contour lines 
lor every 10 lect and mark the shallowest part of the channel 

2 Draw a map to show the importance of the position of L verpool 
Ee sure to put ta os many facts as possible) which hclu to make Liverpool 
important. 
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air and amidst beautiful surroundings — the peaceful 
green fields and orchards in the one case the rest 
less changing fascinating, white crested ocean in the 
other 

The seaman pursues his calling under circumstances 
that often make him the sport of storm and tempest, so 
that he adds to liis irregular and lengthy hours, dangers 
that are quite uni nown to those other workers we have so 
far considered He goes to other lands and sees many 
different ways of life The sea breeds a healthy, self 
reliant, clean blooded race to offset the wastage of the 
towns 

In days gone by it was the custom for a fishing boat and 
its gear to be owned jointly by those who sailed her and 
for the money received from the sale of the catch to* be 
divided between them This led to a feeling of equality 
and independence amongst fishermen which is not 
found in any *other industry Equality between man 
and man was the result of equality of sacrifice and of 
reward 

Yet there is no calling where the authority of the man 
in command is more unhesitatingly acknowledged In 
tunes of stress and sudden danger some one must have 
responsibility and give orders Here wc have the union 
of individual responsibility and of discipline c\cellentlv 
dev eloped 

Moreover, os the seaman was often absent for long 
periods from home, his women folk had to share with 
him the ruling of the household and the upbringing of 
the children, with the result that for long long years 
there has been more equality between man and woman 
in the homes of those who go down to the deep in ships 
tlmn in the homes of those employed m any other 
industry 

lhcic is scarcely any school of life to compete with 
that of the sea and this has been no little advantage to 
the people of Britain 



CHAPTER Vin 

FISHING TOWNS 

Fish is a \ aluable and cheap form of food , before the 
war w e ate 2,40o 000 000 fish meals m a year , or, to 
put it m a simpler wa> in 1913 one meal m twenty 
of every inhabitant of Britain was of fish And it is 
interesting to note that if there were sufficient men 
nets and boats and enough wa}S of carrying what was 
caught to the homes of the people, the whole of the 
population of th% British Isles could be fed on fish to 
morrow 

On ever} coast there arc little towns whose harbours 
are used chiefly by small fishing boats , "these boats 
depend on sails a^d are called smncJs The} arc broadly 
built and have brown sails, and their departure at evening 
time for the night fishing is a never failing attraction 
to old and young alike 

Fishing — Sta. fish arc divided into two classes 6 ottom 
fish and surface fish The “ surface " fish include herring, 
mackerel sprats, pilchards, and salmon , all the rest 
are “ bottom fish ’ 

Bottom fishing depends on the fact that the seas round 
Britain arc shalloy, For a certain distance from an\ shore 
there is usuall} shallow water the land beneath which iv 
called the Continental Shelf No part of the Shelf is 
deeper than COO feet its width varies consul crabl} , 
being W ide where the shores arc gentle and narrow w here 
the shores arc steep In the north-west of Europe it 
is very broad and the British Islands stand on iL Thus 
83 
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EXERCISES 

1 Draw a map ti! East Anglia and the north of England Jforfc tho 
estuaries and the towns at the heads of the estuaries. Mark little old 
ports mark, groat new ports * mark fishing towns + 

** 'itake a tnnp to show when the herring apj ear off the east coast 
at did rent places (see p 103) 
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the seas between Britain and tl\e continent are every 
wlieie shallow , the Noith Sea is everywhere so shallow 
that if St Pauls Cathedral were placed m it the top 
of the dome would be out of the water, while on the 
shallowest part the Dogger Banl the roof of a fairly 
tall house would be visible Th- lowland of East Anglia 
wheic the wheat is grown is part of one jficat plain a 
portion of wli ch is not far below the srnlace of the sea 



The shallowness of our seas is of great importance m 
connection with the supply of fish In the deeps of the 
Ocean where there is no light there is little life it is onlv 
in shallow irptcrs that there is sufficient light to permit 
that abundant growth of liny plants wlnel is necessary 
to support the millions of the ocean s ml nbitnnts 1 or 
UiwujJi. Ini’ Call. foirL on. 1 MJn. Qe)i. *wiL hMbt Osh. oji. vtipllm 



CHAPTER IX 


THE WAYS TO SCOTLAND 

Roads — All the towns we ha\ e described, all the towns 
that there are, as a rule, are placed where people can get 
to them easily and get to them bj roads Neither the 
towns nor the roads happen by accident It was ease of 
travelling which made rivers so important in early 
times , as soon as boats had been mv ented, movement 
along many inland waters was not a difficult matter, and 
the ports, as we have noted were placed as far inland 
as possible in order that every advantage might be taken 
of the water routes 

Other things being equal, roads he in the low lands, 
for it is less trouble to trav el over lev cl land than up and 
down the sides of hills and mountains If marshes, 
swamps, or forests bar the way across the plains and the 
road is made to take to the lulls it never climbs any 
higher than is necessary , if the high land lias to be 
crossed, then men seek the lowest part w here the crossing 
can conveniently be made Usually, in tins case, the 
road slants up the side of a river \ alley, for the top of 
the vallcj is usually the steepest part 

ith railw ays the slope is even more important The 
more gentle the slope the less the cost of making and 
working the railwaj, and the easier it is to run hcavj 
trams nt a high speed Inasmuch as the railwav seeks 
the gentlest slope it usuallv crosses high land b} making 
use of the vallejs but in most cases it avoids the steep 
bit at the top of the \ allcj b> means of a tunnel 
no 
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fishes, jet the smaller fishes feed on plants, and there are 
pastures in the oee{m cv en as there are on the land 
What we legard as dear water contains countless millions 
of minute plants which are eaten by the baby fish , the 
fish are the “ cattle of the sea ” 

Then, too., the shallowness of the sea makes it possible 
to catch the* fish that In e on the rocks and sands at the 
bottom ; if the water were verj deep it might be difficult 
or impossible to capture them in the way piesently to he 
described The chief kinds of bottom fish landed in 1913 
were — 


Cod, 118,000 tons, haddock, 112,000 tons, plaice, 
37,000 tons , whiting, 33,000 tons , hake, 32,000 tons 

In addition there were halibut, dabs, bream, sdles, 
turbot, brill 

Bottom fish, as the name indicates, li\c at the bottom 
of the sea ; they arc caught m a net shaped like a bag, 
winch is dragged along by boats called Irtrclcrs The 
lower part of the net disturbs the fish mid causes them 
to rise, when they are caught by the upper part of the 
n?t and forced into the interior The trawl moves slowly 
forward at about two miles an hour, and the fish are 
gradually drifted towards the narrow end All escape 
is impossible owing to a flap placed at a short distance 
from the mouth of the net , it is so arranged that it will 
let the fish m but not out 

The full net is hauled up by winches, swung over the 
ship’s side, unfastened, and the whole mass of living fish 
tumbled out on dock hen the trawl has again been 
44 shot,” the crew clean the fish and pack them m the hold 


between Iajers of ice At the end of several dajs the 
ship may put back to port to unload 

At times the trawlers work m fleets and remrpiujy|ro 
their fishing grounds for si\ ami eight VffH. 

Til tins case the catch is packed in boves 
bj means of steam carrier v csscls N 

Haddock and cod arc caught by ImejBwfc hncs mav 
be ns long as nine miles each on~U‘hav c JlJfcIttdNo.cacii, 
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Roads and Railways to Scotland. — The way to Scot-, 
land has long been of importance to the dwellers in both 
England and Scotland. As we have seen, there are two 
such ways to the northern half of the kingdom. 1. One 
lies on the east of the Pennines and is almost erywhere 
on low ground. It is known as the Great North Road. 
2. The second way is iess easy than the first ; it lies on 
the western side of the Pennines and has to climb Shap 
Fell before it can descend the Eden valley to Carlisle. 
Not only was the eastern road more important than 
the western because it was easier ; it was also more 
important because the east of Scotland was itself more 
important than the west, just as, m England, Yorkshire 
was more important than Lancashire. * 

There were always two roads ; there are m our times, 
thre'e railways. 

1. The first follows the line of the Great North Road ; 
it is called the Great Northern as far as Doncaster, after 
which, ns far as Berwick, it is the Noith-Eastern. 

2 . The second is the London and North-Western 
which runs west of the Pennines, over Shap Fell and down 
the Eden Valley to Carlisle. 

3. The third road to the north is not really n route 
to Scotland at all. It is a new route to new towns, or 
to old towns ■which have become important since coal 
factories began to play such a big part m our national 
Ufe. It runs to the Yorkslure coalfield, passes up the 
Aire Gap, over the moors to the Eden valley and so to 
Carlisle. It lies between the other two and is called the 
Midland. 

By the first line we reach the entrance to Scotland at 
Berwick ; by the other tn o we arm e at Carlisle What 
then ? What lies beyond ? The lugh land that has 
separated the railways in England now seems to spiead 
out and bar their way almost altogether. Because we 
so often study England and Scotland as separate countries 
we are apt to tlunk of the lugh land in the north of England 
and that in the south of Scotland as different high lands. 
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of them as many as fi\e thousand hooks ; the bait upon 
these hooks might be worth as much as £10 One end 
of the line is thrown o\ crboard and sunk at a spot marked 
by a buoy and a flag The steam “ liner ” then moves 
off till all the line has been paid out ; the position of the 
other end is maihed by another buoy and flag In about 
half an hour or an hour the line is hauled in and the 
fish taken from the hooks A steamer has been known 
to catch £1000 worth of fish in this way in about a 
fortnight 

Surface fishing depends on the fact that fish, especially 
herring (and herring make up half the annual catch), 
come in from the open ocean to lay their myriads of eggs 
amongst the deep rocks In 1913 the landings of surface 
fish, were — * 

Herring, 611,000 tons ; mackerel 28,000 tons , sprats, 
4,200 tons ; pilchards, 2,500 tons ; salmon, 2,500 tons 
The figures, except for herring, do not look so very 
large, but they become much more striking when we , 
remember that one ton of fish will give 3,000 people a good 
meal 

Surface fish swim on or near the surface, often m great 
shoals containing millions They are caught by drift 
nets, drawn through the water by drifters , some of 
these are sailing vessels, others fine, large steamers 
Modern steam drifters can get up a speed of nine to ten 
knots an hour, measure from eighty to ninety feet in 
length and seventeen to eighteen feet m breadth Most 
of them are uf wood and, previous to 1914, cost from 
£2000 to £2400, those that were built of steel were 
worth about £1000 more 

The drift net is let down into the sea and kept upright 
by heavy weights at the bottom and big corks at the top 
When the net has been lowered the boat is allowed to 
drift The fish swim head first against the net, get their 
gills entangled in the meshes, and so are caught 

At one time it was believed that the herring had its 
home vn the cold waters of the north and that, at certain ' 
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t They are really one, but cut into three blocks by the Tyne 
and the Aire Gaps TVe have already dealt with the 
ccntial and southern blocks ; there remain^ the northern 
one, the Southern Uplands of Scotland and the Cheviots 
The Cheviots, with Solwav Eirth on the west and the 
lower part ot the Tweed on the east, form the boundary 
between England and Scotland to-day They are not 
high nor are they really difficult to cross, though they 
foim a lonel} region with few roads They are, howe\er, 
high enough to be a bainer to easy communication , 
fortunately they do not reach entirely from sea to sea 
At either end there is a little low land, and acioss this 
lowland the eastern route through Berwick and the two 
western routes through Carlisle enter Scotland 

The Southern Uplands run from south west to nprth- 
east for a distance of about 120 miles, and anj road that 
would go irom England into those parts of Scotland w here 
most people h\e must either cross this high land oc go 
round it The rocks of which these lulls are built are old 
and hard and are either slaty or gritty Once upon a 
time thc\ formed a broad tableland out of which the 
streams ha\ e cut deep, narrow valleys and left lulls 
The Southern Uplands are what is known ns a dissected 
plateau It is diihcult to realise this when looking nt the 
region from the plains that surround it, or from the floors 
of the \allcjs that cut it through ; but the tra\cller who 
climbs the sides has no difficulty in the matter 

The slat} locks do not contain much plant food The 
hills arc mostly covcicd with short grass, though here and 
there arc great sti etches of peat and bog 'I here arc no 
trees except in the \ alleys or w here the} has c been planted 
to gi\c shelter The Southern Uplands, on the whole, 
are smooth, green, and fit only for sheep , the xallc\s, or 
dales as the} are called just ns in the I‘cnnmes, howca cr, 
contain alius mm and rich boulder clay produced hhe 
the boulder clft} of eastern England, b} the action of 
glaucrs, and has c long been cultnnted with all that skill 
ior which the Scottish farmer is so famous 
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seasons of the year, it came to wanner climates, as if 
obeying some call of Nature It is now known that the 
home of the herring is in the North Sea and the Atlantic, 
and not far from the coast 

It was also belieied that the fish passed from north 
to south, \xsiting in turn the various parts of the coast, 
from the north of Scotland to Yarmouth This is also 
not true The herrings come from the sea to the shore 
in straight lines , they make for those spots on the coast 
where it is com ement for them to lay their eggs 

Herrings are caught m enormous numbers , 60 000 000 
have been put ashore at one place in one day It is 
impossible to transport anything like this number in time 
to be eaten fresh Many of the fish are therefore cured 
by being salted or smoke dried, after which they keep a 
long time The work of curing is usually undertaken by 
Scotch hernn' lasses, who say that they follow the herrings 
from north to south What they reallj do is to meet 
the herrings arriving, as already explained, from the 
open ocean 

They clean the fish divide them into different grades 
and pack them in barrels with salt They are exceedingly 
quick and skilful m their movements and earn quite 
“ good money ” 

The herring season begins in the Shetland* about 
May , in June the fishermen are busy in the Moray Firth 
In August there are shoals off the north east coast of 
England, and it is the turn of the Tyneside fishing ports, 
of Scarborough, Hhitbv, and then Grimsby The last 
and biggest fishing of all is off Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
m the autumn. From June to December our cast coast 
is ■% lsitcd not only by British but also by Dutch German, 
Belgian, and French fishermen There is a much less 
important winter or spring fishing off Ayrshire, m the 
Tirth of Forth and in the Moray Tirth 

Position of Fishing Towns — Onec the fish is landed, 
the next thing is to sell it, it must go to market like wheat 
But because it is quickly perishable the markets, before 
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1 litre ire f« w people in tlic region ; m fact, many parti’ 
of it ore complete K uninhibited 

Roads ac’ross the Uplands. — 'I here are five wavs of 
getting to the other suit of the S mtfurn Uplands. 

1 *1 Ik eisu-st route n> tint uhich forms the con- 
tinuation of the <lrt.it North Ho itl It passes round the 
nstern cmt*of flit mountains, 1 (.cause it is the easiest, 
its t\i«.tcnce adds to the importance of the Great North 
Hoad It Ins hi t 1 ! longest known and h%« 1, n»d its 
mine is mcrcaml hi tin fact that for the most pirt, it 
he* .vlong a fertile if furrow plain where men could settle 
and make a hung 
For a short distance 
how o\ or, the hills end 
as sleep cliffs* on the 
coast north of bt 
Abb s Head, and the 
road ismade to tollou 
a narrow lallci some 
miles inland. Tins 
road has seen more 
than one battle be- 
tween Scottish and 
English Dunbar, 
especially, just where 
tfic narrow ledge of 
low land along the coast opens out to the plains at the 
north, is associated with such cicnts, because of its 
position 

2 Trom Carlisle there is a choice of wa\s, all of 
which, how ci cr, arc difficult or awkward The first of 
these, beginning at the eastern side, goes u p the ialle> of 
the Esk and Ewes W ater, and then descends bi the i alley 
of the Tciiot to Ilawick It thus reaches the \ alley of 
the Tweed, hut is not jet across the Southern Uplands 
It has to mount again b\ the inllej of the Gala and pass 
between the Moorfoot and the Lammernmir Hills before 
the plain on the northern side of the lulls is readied 

l 
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the days of steamers and ice, had to be as close as possible 
to the places where the fish were caught Hence fishing 
towns, which are, for the most part, fish markets as well, 
arc unlike ports , they arc not usually where boats can 
go far inland, but are as far out to sea as possible, clue 
regard being paid to the necessity for harbours for shelter- 
ing the fishing craft ^ 

Three quarters of the fish sold in the British Isles 
come from the North Sea, and the chief fishing towns aie 
on the cast coast 
'I he Scotch towns 
are Aberdeen, 
Fraserburgh, Hick, 
and Peterhead , the 
English fisl ing 
towns arc London, 
Grimsbj, Hull. 
Low cstoft, and Yar- 
mouth With the 
c\ccptionof London 
and Hull, they arc 
nil seen to lie on 
projecting parts of 
the land 

Hull, as n port, 
we lime already 
mentioned Its 
sheltered position 
and its nearness to 
the Dogger Hank base made it the scat of an old and 
valuable fishers, though it lias now mans other interests 
(irttnsbif has nit the advantages of Hull ns n fishing 
town, inasmuch ns it h sheltered b\ Spurn Head, is near 
the Dogger Bank, and has deep water for ships And it 
has two advantages over Hull, for it is nearer both to the 
Dogger Dank and to I/omlon lienee it has hern a, busy 
port since the fsnirtemtl Centura At one time it was a 
‘ n\nl of Hull. but its harbour gradual!) silted up and big 



I ia 4ft.— remisa towns. 
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S. Another route ascends the valley of the Annan and 
descends the valley of the Clyde- This has one big climb 
of about 1000 feet to the summit of the Beattock Pass. 

4. The nest route uses the valley of the Nith— a long 
roundabout way. 

5. The fifth route rune along the southern coast and 
then along the west coast. It goes round the western end 


of the mountains as the road 



E3 Land tvtf eoofttz 

Tin 40 — uiAOKAst to Anon tvny 
THE EASTERN roads or TIIE 
SOUTIIl RN UrtANDS ARE MOST 
mrorrrvNT 


from Berwick goes round the 
eastern end, but it is so long 
and roundabout that it also 
is of little importance. 

Two things will be 
noticed. The first is that 
only one route proceeds 
from Newcastle and . Ber- 
wick, while there aro four 
from Carlisle. The second 
is that the eastern routes 
are, on the whole, the most 
important, and that the 
most western is of very 
little account 'Hus is be- 
cause the Southern Uplands 
in particular, and Scotland 


Ronds entir tml> between the two in general, lie further west 

TT;,, 'T ™ ST '!“? h .* lr . th»n Enj-Iand From Ber- 
the Southern Uplands he to 11m . n . 

west of tin. western arrow wick, opposite the end ot the 

lulls, there is one good route 
to the north , from Carlisle, opposite the centre of the lull 
country, there is n choice of soveral good routes to the 
north, none of these is, however, verj- convenient. , 

Railways across the Uplands. — The modern radunts 
follow much the same routes as the ancient roads, with 


one important exception to he noted prcscntl} 

At ihrwifh the fcorth British joins the North-Eastern 
and tuns mainly round the ttvwt, though ot first it has to 
come inland just ns the Crcnt North Boat! doc*. 
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There is a railway along the southern coastal plain to 
Stranraer, "which connects with a line along the west coast 
and so to Glasgow 

The Glasgow and South Western Railway uses the 
Nith \ alley o\ er to the plain of Ayr and runs, as its name 
shows to Glasgow 

The Caledonian Railway is the Scottish continuation of 
the London and 
North Western Rail 
way , it ascends 
Annandale crosses 
the Beattoch Pass 
and runs down the 
Clyde \ alle> to Glas 
(raw By the Beat 
took route the road 
the m er and the 
railway run within a 
few yards of each 
other for many miles 
this reminds us of 
the Aire Gap where 
there are also a rail 
way and a mer but 
tw o roads instead of 
one and a canal in 
addition Such a 
collection of means 
of communication in 
a narrow strip points to the \alue o i gaps and 

inllejs 

But the fifth railway which is another branch of the 
North British docs not follow the old road There is no 
railwaj along a good part of the route that was formerly 
trodden between Carlisle and the \ alley of the Tweed 
from Langholm to Hawick The railwaj line ascends the 
\ alley of the Ltddel rises to a height of about 1000 feet 
and crosses the Cheaiots bj a tunnel about a mile in 



Hoads cross the h 0 h pro m<1 at the lowest 
passes the railway where it s most ea__y 
to make a tunnel 
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expression a “ fall of one inch oi ram ” during any given 
time means that if all the ram that fell 
on the ground during that time had staved 
on the ground, so that none had been lost 
by es apoiation or drainage, or through other 
causes, then the ground, if flat, would have 
been covered uniformly with watei to the 
depth of one inch 

The instrument by which the amount 
of rainfall is measured is a rain-gauge , it 
consists of a funnel with which to catch the 
ram and a vessel in which to reccn e it The 
ramfalt is measured once a day, with a 
measuring jar, which is so marked that the 
amount of rainfall can be read dircetk A 
full glass would represent a rainfall of halt 
an inch The divisions on the glass represent 
tenths and hundredths ot an inch of rainfall 10 0 °o^ nuN 

The thermometer changes continuously, 
so that its variations can be shown by a continuous line. 
When wc record temperature observations we record what 
the temperature was at the time of ohseriatron 
But rainfall is irregular and cannot be shown 
by an unbioken line He record the ram that 
has fallen during a period Instead, therefore, 
of dl awing a line, little shaded rectangles arc 
used , they may be regarded as a senes of 
pictures of the contents of the glass jar winch 
measures the rainfall , the heights of the rect- 
angles show the amount 
► If the rainfall for, say, January at a gn en 
place be measured c\ cry y ear, for, saj , thirty 
jears, and then the sums of all these January 
rainfalls bedmded b> thirty, we get the mean ~ 

monthly rainfall for Jnnuarj at that place glass 

If the total amount of rainfall at a gnen 
place be found ci en 3 ear for, saj , thirty jears, and 
then the sum of all these annual rainfalls be diwded 
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length Tins is a more difficult loute than the old one 
and the question arises as to whj the railua\ did not use 
the easier w aj 

A reference to a map will show that the valley of the 
North Tjne cuts right up to the Cheviots Now from 
Ilexham m the Tyne Gap there is another railway that 
also makes for the valley of the Tweed, and needs 
a tunnel m order to get there To avoid cutting two 
tunnels when one could be used instead, the line from 
Carlisle to the Tweed valley was taken by a longer and 
more difficult route than would have been chosen had 
there been no other line to think about The two railways 
join a shoit distance before the entrance to the tunnel 
This is a case where the road is made to the lowest pass, 
the railway to the point where it is most convenient to 
tunnel Even the road which follows the Liddcl valley 
crosses at the top at a different point from the railway 

The route up Liddisdale and on to Edinburgh is called 
the Waverley ” route because it runs through the 
country where Scott, the author of the Waverley novels, 
lived and worked 

A Border Land. — It has already been noted that there 
are few people on the hills , and if we scan the map we 
shall fail to find any large centres of population m the 
valleys The truth is that the Southern Uplands, of 
themselves, are not of very great importance Mountain 
regions, like deserts and seas, are usually places across 
winch people may liav e to travel, but in which tlifcy do not 
usually choose to linger The mountains may, however, 
play a great part in history if they he betvv een two peoples 
who cither wish to trade with each other or to fight each, 
other And that is where the value and the importance of 
the Southern Uplands arise They separated England and 
Scotland , the real boundary is not the lme on the map, 
not even the Chev lots, but the broad, sparsely populated 
tableland that cov ers, not only the southern part of Scot- 
land, but the north of England also 

The Romans, m fact, did not think of Scotland as 
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by thiity, we get the mean annual rainfall at that 
place. 

As our chief rain-bearing winds come from the west 
and, in northern Britain, are compelled to rise at once by 
the mountains, they are soon cooled and the moisture 
they contain is condensed upon these high lands so 



that the rainfall is heavy As the winds pass farther and 
farther to the cast, tlitj lose more and more of their 
moisture, so that the east, ns in England, is much drier 
than in the west This nuiv Ik s<oi by comp-mug the 
rainfall at Smune in the west of Sutherland, and Dunrohm 
in tilt cast. The rnmfnll nt Shocburv mss, in llsftx, if 
added for comparison w ith both ; 
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stopping at the Chev tots, hut at the Tyne Gap, anil it was ' 
on the north side of this gap that tlrev limit the Homan 
Wall, running from Wallscnd on the T\nc to the Solway. 
'When the Romans left the country manv change-' took 
place am.1 many events occurred, of which the history 
hooks take note , but the upland mass ever remained a 
boundary * 

The early lustorj or Scotland. after the departure of 

the Homans, nsem- 

hies that of England g /-~v“ ___ 

There Were separate 

kingdoms that warred A l *\’ v •- a 

upon each other till . >•** >? s =_ 

the strong man oiim ^ jJT (7 £vw, y? 
who, could weld them t .\K J 

together One of these ^ i\ N« v .^p &c ' ^ 

kingdoms was Strath- u "' 5>Al I s 

cljdc, it stretched 

from the Chile to the (V '~Z'\ . 

R»\>Uc, that is. along \Y Vy. 

the greater part ol t_ .7 ->.\gL ^=> *=- 

the western side and -i? r®* 1 * , ' ' r VSY 


the western side and jv " v V2£ rr A> 

Inlf . ot the upland 
region, and it was in- -% vj, _ ' 

habited bj- Britons -h 

On the eastern side A 

there was an Eng- >L 

list, kingdom, North- _ __ „ 

. 1 .. 1. . _1. F,Q 01 HOUNDABJES. MMlIte. l_NGI_iNI> 

Umbria, which *> B S c wum. 

stretched from the 

Tortli to the Humber (Northumbria is probably not 
‘ “ the land north of the Humber,” but the ‘ land of the 


Q la --rfffrtr eSJfh 

FlQ 01 COUNDAEIE& BETW1.I2. l_NGJ. 


Nortlinnhy mbrns ”) W’lth the fortunes of these two 
kingdoms, Strathelvde and Northumbria, we have no 
further concern m these pages, except to point out that 
the boundary between them was the upland mass which 
forms the subject of tins chapter, and to note that 
whereas, in Homan times, it formed a boundary running 




which nt present runs to waste m turbulent torrents and 
leaping cascades but sonic dn> it mav be of ^reat %a j uc 
\\ c arc grnduaih learning t use w atcr power and alread\ 
there arc water dmen works m one or two places in tlie 
Highlands is at tin- 1 alls of Foiers near Tort Augustus 
in the Caledoi inn Cana Here tl e falling water power 
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east and west, it next formed a boundary running north 
and south 

Finally, in our time it forms a boundary running from 
south-west to north east That one and the same stretch 
of high land can form a boundary in more than ont 
direction points first to the fact that we arc dealing not 
with a mountain range, but a plateau, and, secondly , 
that a boundary was not so much a line as a district with 
little or no population 

Still there were alwajs some people in the valleys 
where water was obtainable and where sheep could be 
reared And these people grew up different m character 
irom either the people to the north or the south of them 
People who live in frontier lands tend at all times to 
become independent in character and in action Thcv 
need cnergv and enterprise, and because they are inspired 
with the spirit of freedom thej do not readily submit 
themselves to restraint 

When the frontier is also a boundary region between 
two hostile people who cross it from time to time to make 
war upon each other, freedom tends to become lawlessness, 
and the abounding energy of the people finds an outlet 
in warfare It was often of little use to cultnate fields 
that opposing forces might any day trample underfoot, 
or to lear cattle that might any day be stolen or slain 
So the inhabitants of the border, “ strangers to industry, 
averse from labour, and unacquainted with the arts ol 
peace, subsisted chiefly by spoil and pillage ” * 

Going across the border to steal vour neighbours’ 
cattle was an honoured occupation The Borderers w ere 
strong, resolute passionate, proud, rough and cruel, and 
lived a life of robbery But they were devoted to their 
clan leaders never broke their word, hated traitors and 
cow ards, and were fond of tale and song 

In 1 C 03 Scotland and England were united, and 
slow ly but surely great changes ha\ c taken place Prac 
tically all the land that is arable has been brought under 

* lluton/ of Scotland Kobmioa- 



i-.-s Tin: imiTisn isu.s 

ic cnnwrliit into <lrctnr |nmir. which is med for the 
<\tniitinti of tdimniimm from its ore*. 

let — The fJrent In* Act, (mm of wlimt tfficls we 
have nlr< uH st<n in 1 nplitnd. produced rhnng's in 
JSnttlnud ( fpt ill\ slrd mg nml important AH \ * I it ion 
wn> dotrovcd, nil ltf« nmkrtd c\tmct ; tin* 1 met was 
tmrntl m ly a\ y fnlU of «*w»v* tint squeezed tlu liollom 
Inters into ic<* nml con ml tit Mirfntc with a great ice- 
slnct As the ice mmctl ov<r the snrfnce nml slid down 
to the sri it |»tomwI nml polished the Mirfnii. wore down 
the liwlc-t rocks, nml smoothed the sides of the 
glens 

Much of the rubbish produced hv this action formed 
thick shrtts of boulder ctnv, mul big blocks of granite, 
gneiss, nml sclust litre < irried In the ice, to be dip«V»itcd 
Inter, ptrhnps fur to tin south When the ice find nil 
melted, the sen, mms, streams, springs, nml frosts begin 
tin ir old norh again, widening nml deepening old ramies 
and cutting new ones • 

Snow still mils htanly m the Highhmds during the 
winter, but the mountains arc not high enough for 
permanent snow Some snoiv stnjs till August or Septem- 
ber on the north-east side of the highest mountains ; in 
most >cars it melts, hut occasionally it will remain on the 
north cast of Hen Nevis till next winter 

Another marked fenturc of the Iligfilnnd scene is the 
lakes, or lochs, most of which are “ ribbon-lakes,” and be 
in the deep parts of the long, nairou glens In some 
regions the glaciers linve deposited moraines across the 
end of n narrow glen and held up the water, so. that 
these lakes me of the same kind as those of the Lake 
District 'llic stream that alwavs issues fiom the lake is 
continually cutting deeper through the barm r and lowering 
the !c\ cl of the lake When the outlet through the barrier 
has been sulhciently deepened the lake will be dmuicd 
away altogether 

In other places, the lakes lie in gicat hollows that have 
been scooped out ol the rocks by the glaciers buth arc 
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the plough and farming his reached a pitch of excellence 
that is pro\ erbiai A greater change has come to certain 
parts with the rise of the factor} and the mill 

A region such as we ha\e been describing is not like)} 
to possess man} towns or am large ones There are 
indeed but few towns and these all small But one or two 
of them are Interesting 
enough to desen e 
notice 

Along the coastal 
plain of the south there 
is a road running to 
Stranraer, a hence ships 
go to Belfast in Ireland 
Through the ^ allcv of 
the Kith there is a road 
connecting Glasgow 
with England Dum 
fries stands where the 
road to Ireland past 
Kirkcud bright meets 
the load to Glasgow 
by wa\ of the plains of 
Avr , the value of this 
mcetmg point isfurther 
increased b} the pre- 
sence of a tidal CStuary Fio 52. — hap to sao v Tut. position 
deep enough for slaps or domtriss. 

Dumfries is therefore 

port, market town, and radua\ junction It can be 
classed also as a bridge town , it possesses the oldest 
bridge m Scotland 

In the neighbourhood are fertile plains where cattle 
are reared and where milk and cheese are made 

Hajxch is the market town of the upper Teviot valley 
where roads and radwavs meet In the neighbourhood 
of Hawick there were sheep pastures, and there was 
alsoplent} of clear running water These carl} gave rise 
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the lakes m Glenraore, that have now been joined together 
by the Caledonian Canal 

The ace sheet has done something to make mo\ cment 
a little more possible than would otherwise ha\ e been the 
case It lowered the passes and thus made them easier 
to cross, and formed the Jakes that are, of themselves, 
convenient water roads It helped, also, to prepare those 
\ alley trails that next became roads, some of which 
arc to-da\ follow ed by railroads 

The sea lochs are specially noticeable on the west 
coast where the sea runs inland in numerous long narrow, 
and winding firths These lochs arc \ nllcs s, part of w Inch 
is under water, there is, as a rule, no well marked 
boundary between the part 
wher$ the land end finishes and 
the sea end begins , the sides 
of the land s alley just continue 
on and form the sides of the sea 
\ alley. 

At one time people fancied 
that these lochs were due to the 
action of the wascs, that had 
washed away the softer rocks 
and left the harder ones still 
standing But the sea docs not work m such a way as to 
produce inlets like those we are considering Indeed its 
action is exact 1\ the opposite it smashes up the sea- 
ward ends of long tlun pieces os at A, Tig 57, and 
carries sand, etc , to fill up the landward ends of the 
\ alley, as at B so that the effect of the was cs is to make 
the coast less rather than more indented 

The sea lochs are drerrned xaUn/s , the land mi sunk 
nnd the sea water has entered to take the plnce of the 
m cr and the waterfall 1 he s allcss thcmsels cs were cut 
l>\ streams and smoothed nnd perhaps deepened by ice 
The sea lochs add s cry much to the beauts of the western 
Highland*, but they Jiasc rendered large parts of the 
coast umnhabilah’c The a alleys, had they not been 
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to a 'woollen industry, first m the houses and then in 
the mills hv the water side The particular hind of cloth 
made in Hawick and other towns of the Tweed valley is 
called ‘ tweed ” but not after the name of the river fof it 
is an altered form of “ twill ” The industry became so 
firmly fixed that it has not migrated to the coalfields, 
coal is brought to the factories Luchilj it has not to be 
brought very far as coal is obtainable in the Lowlands 

The conung of steam driven maclunerv to such a 
district is not an unmixed blessing, for though it has 
brought wealth and lias perhaps increased wages, the 
standard of living and the price of land, jet the factories 
have polluted tile air, defiled the water, and besmirched 
the hill sides It has also rendered the border land more 
loneh than ever for the people have left tiic glens md 
crowded into the towns 

Dumfries is an excellent illustration of a market town 
at an important road junction , Hawick is an interesting 
illustration of a smnll manufacturing town growing up 
out of an agricultural \ iliage , Berwick, our last example, 
has these and other interests 

JieracK stands at the meeting point of tlirce im 
port ant roads 1 irst, the road south along the cast 
coast to London , second, the road nortli along the 
cast coast to I dinburgh , third, the road through the 
v allnv s of the Inccd and the Gala to Lduiburgh It 
possesses also a sni til cstuarj, and was at one tunc a 
market for the wool bought b\ 1 Icmisli merchants from 
the other side of the North Sea Doolniarkct St still 
preserves the incmorj of this ancient trade In one 
resjicet the old site is unfortunate The road between 
1 n„land and Scotland here keeps close to the coast nml 
is not ten miles from it as at Newcastle Hie result is 
th a* the old bridge is also close to the sen and with it * 
low arches li is since it was built prevented nnv attempt 
to use the river for trathr \H that is of use is the 
estunrv ns a h irlioiir 

The junction of these roads was guarded bv a castle 
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drowned, might have been occupied by fields and ' 
Village?. 

Rut the sea docs have some effect. The waves tend 
to wear away the shore between high and low water. 
Cliffs may be formed and the material spread out just 
below high-water mark as in Fig. 58, so that a notch is 
formed on the slope from land to sea. 

Now the land is sometimes lifted above the sea and 
sometimes depressed beneath it; there is never complete 
rest. And here, on the west coast, there can be seen the 
notches of old sea beaches, twenty to twenty-five feet 
above the present sea- 
level (Fig. 59), pointing 
to a time when the valleys 
were even more drowned 
than they are to-day. 

Along these raised 
beaches roads 'can be 
earned round the base of 
the hills and, where they 
ore very broad, farm- 
houses and even small 
villages can be found. . 
Fio co — raised beach. Some of the old sea-caves, 



la r ig 59 the land has ryjen. The old now left high and dry, are 

beach and chfi are above hirrh-water _ , , ,, , 

mark and a new clifl is being formed roughly Walled in, and 
used as stables by farmers. 
Vegetation. — The Highlands, then, have thin or no 
soil and a very damp climate. Moreover, they arc, on the 
top, colder than any of the other high lands in the Butish 
Isles They are colder chiefly because they are higher. - 
"What will grow under such conditions ? First of all 


grass grows on all the slopes. Then there is an abund- 
ance of Mvamp-lovmg plants winch mvade the tarns 
and lakes, or flourish in the marshy ground ; these, in 
course of time, as we have seen, are converted into peat. 
This peat furnishes a supply of fuel to the people who 
live in the valley below. 
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whose site is now occupied by a railwaj station, and bv 
walls, which are still complete on e\ en side 

There are fertile plains w here farmeis can make a In mg, 
tSHJ there is the sea to provide a In ehhood for fishermen 
Hence we get at Berwick the two industries of boat- 
building and the manufacture of agricultural implements 
These three towns are the biggest in the Southern Uplands, 
and yet their populations are quite small 

In 1921 Dumlnes had 15 778 inhabitants ; Hawick, 
16,353 ; Berwick, 12,994. These figures look c\ cn smaller 
when they are compared with those for some of the 
English towns we lme already studied Thus, a little 
old world place like York had, in 3921, nearl\ S {,000 in- 
habitants, and a big modern manufacturing town like 
Leeds 458,820, Leeds was twenty nine times as big as 
Dumfries 

Yet though the towns ma\ be small, the industries 
few, and the wealth limited, the Southern Uplands must 
ft] nays remain important as the distuct through winch 
roads must pass between the tlncklj populated parts of 
England and Scotland But m this connection it must 
be remembered that it is the eastern half of the Uplands 
that carries the roads, the part west of the Kith is of 
less importance. 

EXERCISES 

1 Draw a contour map to show a railway route up one mcr \ alloy 
and down another mlb a pa^s of about JltOt) Iret nboi i sou Itjvtl inter . 
\rnin,: brtwnu the two \ ulliys. Gi\o as an example any euch route 
jou know of jii the British Dies. General School / -rami) ation (Londrn, 
1910 

2. Brow maps to show tho positions of Uawick and Dunbar 
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Next there is heather, beautiful enough in its purple 
glory, and of some value as a food for sheep ; the Iicather- 
co\ crcd upland also supports deer, grouse, and rabbits 
which provide sport for hunters. 

And there arc magnificent pine forests , especially in 
Strath Spey, near Aviemore. 

The People. — The thin sod, the short summer, and 
the damp climate arc all against farming. "Where the 
grass grows there arc pasture grounds for sheep. Highland 
cattle with shaggy sides and wide-spreading horns are also 
reared. 

There is a certain amount of agriculture in the valleys, 
but the climate is too wet for wheat or barley, and it is 
difficult to dry even hay. The one grain that can stand 
the dpmp and the cold is oats, with its long drooping glumes 
which shed the water during the flowering period, and even' 
oats may not be reaped till Not ember. 

There is no coal, and, except wool and grain, there is 
notliing to be manufactured, even if coal were brought. 
The wool is scattered widely, and it is more profitable to 
gather it into small lots and send it to the Lowlands and 
elsewhere. Some of the grain is used locally in the 
. manufacture of tc frisky. It follow's from all this that the 
Higlilands arc sparsely populated. The Higldands contain 
six-tenths of the area of Scotland, but they contain only 
onc-tcnth of the population. 

The rugged mountains and the deep glens interfered 
with the mo\ ement of people from one place to another. 
The Highlanders, who urc descendants of an early people 
driven from the Lowlands, lived, first of necessity and then 
of choice, not on tlic mountains, but in the deep glens. 
Living thus, separated from each other and the rest 
of the world, they became members of a elan rather than 
of a nation; they were devoted and loyal followers of a 
local chieftain — they were “clannish.” Then, too, in 
order to In c at all.it was necessary to be hardy, industrious, 
and thrifty. 

The Highlander is therefore a fine type of man— proud 
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THE HIGHLANDS OT SCOTLAND 

In the for north of Britain there is o hind of land 
different again from any of those already studied It 
is higher than the Pexmmes ot the Southern Uplands ; at 
the same time it is not raised so very far above sea-Jcvcl 
if ne compare it with the really high land in other parts 
of the world The Scottish Highlands practicailv occupy 
all Scotland north of a line drawn from Stoneliaven on 
the east coast to the Tirth of Clyde at Kilcreggan, on the 
peninsula between the Gate Loch and Loch Long 

They are cut into two by the long, narrow valley of 
Glcnmore To the north of tins glen they are known as 
the Northern Highlands to the south os the Grampians 

A Dissected Plateau. — As wc look o\ cr at the Highlands 
from the Lowlands of central Scotland they stretch like a 
great wall across the cmmtrv If ne go no farther wc 
shall get the impression that we arc at the foot of a range 
of mountains, and fancy that if nc ascend the steep and 
rockv slopes wc shall find a steep and stony descent upon 
the other side 

But chrnb to the summit of the highest peak, Ben 
Nevis, and it ndl be seen that there is “a wonderful 
orderliness and even monotonj in the waves of tint wide 
sea . These mountain tops and ridges tend to me 
up to n general level Along the skj-hne, the wide 
sweep of summits undulates up to a common level, varied 
here and there In the line of some strath or glen, but jet 
wonderfully persistent tound the whole panorama. If, 
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of his country, independent, kecn-vutted, courageous, nnd 
Iojnl lie 1ms been compelled to lone his beloved lulls 
mid glens nnd go out into the w or hi because the} w ere too 
poor to support n large population And wherev cr lie 
1ms gone he 1ms conquered 

1 cw os the people arc, there once were nnd there c&uld 
be more People base nctunlly been driven out of land 
that was inhabited in order to make way for deer nnd 
grouse Thus, between 1811 nnd 3820 the Duchess of 
Stafford dro\ c 15,000 persons fromdicr estates To hurry 
the emigration she burnt not only single houses, but 
whole Milages In one night 000 houses, representing 
four pnnshes, were burned Even to day large estates arc 
in possession of one man and have tended to grow larger 
and larger Such owners have deliberately cont nued 
the policy of depopulation To-day great stretches of 
country arc entire!} uninhabited, nnd in nil the mountain 
regions there is not one town Most of the people 
in north Britain Inc outside the mountains, along 
the cast coast plain , to these we shall return 
presently 

The farms, which are few in number, are called crofts 
The crofter has no shops within reach, and he has to learn * 
to depend on lumself and make the most of his oppor 
tumties and surroundings He has an unfavourable soil, 
an unfavourable climate and few good markets at winch 
to sell his sheep and cattle 

He builds Ins hut of stone from the hillside As then; 
are few trees, it is, as a rule, only in the framework of 
the roof that much wood is found The crofter thatches 
this roof with the straw from his oats, or even with rushed 
or heather, and feeds his fires with peat that he cuts and 
dries for himself 

He grows potatoes, and also oats for his oatmeal cakes 
and porridge , his cow gives him milk and buttter, and his 
fowls provide him with eggs He seldom eats meat, for 
though he has sheep he rears them to sell and not to put 
on his table Before Jbe parts with them he often cuts off 
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as sometimes happens m these auy regions, a bank of 
cloud with a le\ el under-surface should descend upon the 
mountains, it mil be seen to touch summit after summit; 
the long line of the cloud defining, like a great parallel 
ruler, the long level of the mountain ridges below ” * 

What we are looking at is not a senes of true mountain 
ranges at all, but the remnants of an ancient plateau 
If all the rock that has been removed to form the valleys 
could be replaced, we should see the Highlands as a w ide, 
undulating tableland, sloping generally towards the east 
Tlus is another dissected plateau, something like that of 
the Southern Uplands, but, owing to differences of height 
and of the rocks of which it is made, the hills hav e a much 
more rugged outline 

Jt is a fascinating story, too long to tell at tins stage, 
of the slow wearing down of the ancient land and ot how 
the greater part of the ancient rocks of the Highlands 
were sunk under the- sea and covered with lasers of 
sandstone that filled up the valleys and formed a wide, 
gentlj undulating plain on the bed of the ocean Then 
tins plain was raised above the waters to become dry land 
once more, and once more wind, frost, and ram began to 
carv e and saw the land into that mass of pyramids, cones, 
precipices, crags, crests, and pinnacles that forms, m our 
day, the attraction of the Highlands to tourists 

This wearing of a plateau into a series of hills and 
v alleys v e hav e already seen in the carv mg of the Pennine 
Moorlands and the Southern Uplands The effect is more 
striking in northern Britain because of the greater hard- 
ness and v anety of the rocks and because of the way the 
rocks he Each kind of rock giv es nse, under the influence 
of the weather, to different forms Sandstone quartzite, 
gTamte, and sciust each adds a different attraction to the 
landscape If the rocks he horizontally, as is generally 
the case m the Penmnes, the outlines arc smoother than 
in the Lake district «here they are often mclmcd at a 
considerable angle 


Sctncry of Scotland, A. Gcitoe 
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the wool , this his wife spins into j am and weaves into 
cloth 

If the crofter In es near the sea he is a fisherman as 
well as a shepherd , it is the abundance of fish m the 
rock} creeks of the western shore that accounts for a thin 
fringe of population on that side of Scotland 

Roads to the North —The Southern Uplands and the 
Penmnes are not \ery productive, but, as we have seen, 
they possess considerable importance because they each 
Jie between two sets of people who wish to communicate 
with each other But the 
Highlands lack even this 
adv antagc , they are on the I 
road to nowhere They he f 
off all the commercial routes, 
and no one needs to pass 
through them to get to any 
where else Even Caithness, . 
which is a lowland plain, is of 
little importance 

In England there are two 
easy roads to the north , 
in Scotland there is only one, 
and it gets less and less mi- 
portant the farther north it nsk 
goes The English north 
roads lead to the densely 
peopled plains of Scotland , 1 

the Scottish north road leads chiefly to thinly peopled 
and unproductiv c regions 

0 On the w cst there is no easy road at all The moun 
tains run out to the sea m bold and rugged cliffs, and the 
sea runs into the land in long narrow inlets It is difficult 
to trav el bj land along such an indented coast A journey 
in a straight line from the head of one inlet to the head of 
the next, as AA, Fig CO would be nigged and steep while 
n road that followed the coast, as along BB would ev en if 
it were possible, be exceedingly lengthy There are so few 
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Tlie greater part ot the high land is composed of schist 
and gnei&s with upstanding masses of granite rising here 
and there to form such mountain blocks as Ben Nev is 
Schist and gneiss are what are known as metamor 
phosed 5 or ‘ changed ” locks They 1m c been changed 
from their original form and character by the enormous 
pressures to winch they have been subjected while being 
raised and bent Gneiss looks something lil e granite 
but the minerals of which it is composed are arranged 
more or less in lay ers It lias probably been formed by 
the crushing of granite 

Mica schist looks slaty at a distance , it is composed of 
alternate lasers of mica and other materials usuallj very 
much crushed bent and twisted by the enormous 
pressures to which they have been exposed It is the 
commonest of all the metamorpluc rod s The schists 
and granites are much harder than most rocl s found m 
Lnghnd and do not wear away anything Id c so quickly 
as such soft locks as limestone and chalk These rocks 
break down under the weather into a soil that is too thin 
for farming , here and there there is not cv=n scut merely 
wide expanses of bare rock 

The gktis deep narrow , steep sided valleys arc otic 
of the commonest features of the country I hey differ 
in nppt arancc from the gentler dales of the Pcunmes or 
the Soutl ern Uplands but for the most part thev wire 
mode in the same way Itain fell on the land and rui 
b ick to the sea b\ means of the ensust route that could be 
found Once tin path had bet n chosen thestrinm flow nl 
along it ccnturv after century slowlv widening and 
deepening the channel Tuiy streams united to form 
brooks and these gathered together to form largtr stri mis 
and then broad nurs as tliiv neared the rcean ihe 
work never naved and everv fresh »>! oner and evirv fresh 
frost helped to hasten the rati at which it was bung 
accomplished 

Agents of Denudation — Ran i — The chief of these is 
rainfall whose amount i» measured m mi lies the 
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people that it does not pay to construct many roads At 
the beginning; of last century there w crc no made roads m 
Sutherland at all, and in many parts of the interior there 
were not even tracks 

But the sea is there, and in the absence of land roads 
it is used as the gTeat north road of the "nest, so that 
communication is earned on chiefly by steamboats, 
though there are now one or two railways, noted further 
on, that cross from the east to the west 

On the east side of Scotland there is, as in England, 
fairly low land, and here is to be found the greater part 
of the population Here there are boulder clay and fertile 
soil ; the rainfall is lower than on the west, and the 
summers are long enough and dry enough, m places, to 
allow wheat to ripen Cattle are also reared, and the sea 
provides another rich harvest — herrings ; here, too, is a 
coast which faces Europe and is provided with good 
harbours There are many places with over 5,000 
inhabitants and one or two larger places that need fuller 
mention. 

When describing the Southern Uplands it was pointed 
out that although there was low land along almost all the 
coast, the extension, eastward of that coast had led to the 
making of n short cut through a valley north of the Tweed 
between Berwick and Dunbar 

In the same way, as we go farther north, we can either 
follow the long road round the coast, or cut off a long 
detour by ascending a valley which at first is called Glen 
Tay, then Glen Tummcl, and finally Glen Garry It crosses 
the Grampians and descends partly by Glen Spey Tlu^ 
two roads unite near Culloden and then cross the Ness at 
Inverness 

If there arc few roads there are fewer railwajs The 
railways that ha\e been made follow the main roads 
They naturally either follow the coast on the cast or cut 
across by the Tay*Tummcl Garry ■n alley to Glen Spey. 
From Aberdeen the Great North of Scotland Itailway runs 
along the coast to Elgin, where it joins the Highland 
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Railway, that comes by the short cut through the moun- 
tains This latter r*uh\ ay continues to the fishing town 
of IVick and to Thurso, and sends a branch westwards 
to Kyle of Lochalsh, whence boats run to Storno cay m the 
Outer Hebrides Other railways have also been made at 
considerable expense through some of the w estern \ allej « 
The Caledonian lias an important branch to the touri't 
centre of Oban the onlv town of any importance on the 
west coast, while the West Highland Railwa> runs from 
the mouth of the Clj dc to V ort William and on to M allot g 
Towns.— At Inicrncss we Imc the meeting place of 
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* of the forests of the Congo and LQ00.000 
the Ammon to day. The trees 
of which the Carboniferous 
Torests were composed were 
unlike those in the present 
forests, for our forest trees lmil 
not then c\ ol\ cd, but included 
ferns, horse-tails, club mosses; 
some of these were trees five 
feet in diameter mul fifty to 
seventy feet high Taney a 
club moss fifty feet high 1 

“ Picture the conditions of 
that prehistoric era Tropical 
forests amid the marshes and 
the swamps ; forests steaming 
with hot moisture and growing 
with rapid strides like a gourii 
m the night; and after lasting 
their appointed time, passing 
away into the ground to be- 
come fossilised.” 

Formation of Cool. — The 
fossilising or the forest pro- 
duced the deposits of coat 
And the method of the ca 

fossilising was something like S 

this. As parts of the plants w 

died and fell into the swamp, 
they did not rot away, but < 

formed a soft mass out of 8 

which new plants continued to 
grow. Sometimes the land 

slowly sank a little, and so 
much water covered the 
surface that these plants died 
. The forests were slowly 
hidden under layers of mud 
and sand, Mid when the wnter 
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of tlie Highlands , it is not really m the Higldands It 
is on the eastern plain at a point where the plain is very 
narrow, so that all the traffic from the north and south 
along tlie plain must pass through this spot At one 
time it was only a fishing village, far out, and opposite 
the North Sea fishing grounds Aberdeen is on a river 
and receives roads from the valley of that river, the Dee, 
and also from the valley of the Don It is on an estuary 

and so it is a port 

There are herrings 
and other fish m 
the sea, salmon* in 
the rivers, granite 
and slate m the 
hills, and cattle on 
the plains Here, 
too, men build boats 
for the fishermen, 
and make cloth 
from the wool of 
tlie Highland sheep 
Aberdeen is natu 
rally by far the 
most important 
place m this part 
of Scotland 

The Highland 
Counties — IVc 
have learned that 
the big towns were chosen as the places from w Inch to 
got ern the country around them, and that they became the 
count} towns of the counties thus formed Now in the 
Highlands practically all the towns are on the east 
coast. 

In the northern highlands of England the county 
towns are parti} on tlie west and parti} on the cast road 
Rut there is no west road through the Scottish high* 
lands, onl} an eastern one, and it is therefore on tlie 



Tio 0° COUNTIES AND COUNTT TOWNS OF 

NORTHERN SCOTLAND 

Notice the county towns in block on the enat 
coast voa l Invetory marked by a circle 
is exceptional 
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became shallow again, more of these curious trees and 
plants grew thickly over it as they did before Then the 
ground sank again, and once more the forests were buned 
— — =_ ■ in sand and mud This happened time 

— - — — — after time 

^ ~ - ■ .^=r* The plants that had been buried 

. — s w ere squeezed togcthci and so changed 
* zr ~ ■=“* that, in the course of the succeeding 
centuries, they became beds of coal , at 
the same time the layers of sand were 
converted into sandstone and the mud 
into shale After a long, long time all 
these beds were slowly lifted up and bent 
into enormous folds 

Mining Coal — Our coal supplies lie, 
then, in layers or scams, buried under 
and separated by layers of stone and 
clay The seams are comparatively thin , 
some of them are only a few inches thick, 
and the thickest of all, m Staffordshire, 
is only SO feet The thinnest scams are 
unprofitable to work 

The fust person of importance in coal 
mining is the geologist, who from his 
knowledge of the rocks that compose the 
crust of the earth is able to state whether 

~r~ “ — * or not, at a given place, coal is likely 

~ — ~ to be found below the surface If the 

— * scientific man thinks it is worth while 
Fio 70 — section trying, engineers are employed to bore 

or co aibobx pn holes at different points The boring 
ltsmauaoow tools bring up samples of the rocks 
ropremt ^ cod through which thc> pass and enable the 
•eanu. engineers to obtain information ns to the 

presence of coal scams, their thickness, 
and depth ♦ 

If it be decided that coal is present in sufficient quanti- 
ties to make the mining of it pa} , shafts arc sunk As soon 
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eastern one that the count} towns, the seats of gov em- 
inent are to be found Here is a little Ion land, and all 
the Highland counties, except Argyll, come to the east 
coast, and many of them extend to the west coast, and 
e\ en take m islands like the Hebrides some distance away 
The conditions of Argyll are peculiar By both its 
history and its geography it is associated with the sea Its 
coast line is deeply indented and there is no point m the 
county more than twcK e 
miles from salt water At 
the same time it is shut off 
on the land side by a high- 
land barner This isolated 
self contained region early fell 
an easy prey to Scandmav tan 
Vikings and later allowed 
pirates and others from Ire- 
land to gain a footing in what 
is now Scotland 

About 503 Colombo, a 
Christian missionary from 
Ireland, landed with twelve 
companions to establish a 
missionary station ami preach 
tlic gospel And it is interest 
ing to note the position of the 
spot chosen for this station 
1 1iconly ro ids were sea roads, 
and what was needed was a 
place where the sea roads 

met , this was found in the island of Iona Here the sea- 
way Trom Ireland divides northward into the Minch and 
northeastward to Glenmore *' * and here the monastery • 
and church of the missionaries were built hrorn this bare 
and isolated roc) spread on influence that helped to unite 
the other warring factions that divided the country 
Mnfcwwn Miami with *w» •nrrfa. Mia- xvitKOi x'fiofts 

• Utclindrr Bn Is * a»d i\t Bn! Set*. 
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as the bottom of the shaft is readied, and its sides Im c 
been bricked up where necessary to prc\ ent them falling 
in, two passages, each about 12 to 14 feet bioad, arc dm en 
in opposite directions 

At right angles to the mam roads, narrow passages 
are dmen at regular intervals on both sides Con- 
necting passages are also excavated so that, m the end, 
the whole seam is broken up into a number of immense 
blocks When the coal is excavated and the big square 
pillars are thus remov cd, wooden props are erected for the 
support of the roof In 1912 the cost of the new pit 
props used in the mines of Britain was £3,700 000 

The coal is cut away by hewers, assisted in some 
modem mines bj machinery dmen bv electricity or com- 
pressed air It is loaded into small trucks which are 
pushed along the passages by bojs At certain places 
the trucks are fastened together and drawn, by pomes or 
electricity, to the bottom of one of the shafts, where they 
are raised by steam driven machinery 

On reaching the surface the coal is screened and sorted , 
the large lumps are separated from those of small size, 
while the dust is piled into another heap 

Great trouble is taken to ventilate the mine m order 
that the miners may have pure air to breathe , it is 
necessary to carry away all the dangerous and poisonous 
gases that arc given off m blasting operations, or which 
escape from the coal In order to avoid setting fire to any 
inflammable gases that way be in the mine, special safety 
lamps are used , these give out a feeble light, but are so 
constructed that they can be burned with safety in on 
atmosphere that would be exploded bj the use of a naked 
light 

Besides the geologist, the mining engineer and the 
men who bore, sink, and make the shaft, the mines employ 
mechanical engineers to attend to the machinery, men to 
cut *and transport the coal, a v ctennarv surgeon to look 
after the pit ponies, firemen who are responsible for the 
safety of the mine, os well as a host of clerks and officials 
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towards the formation of Scotland as a nation. This 
was really not possible in the glens of the Highlands. 
But in the Lowlands this was possible, so in the next 
chapter we shall consider the Lowlands. 

EXERCISES 

]. Plot tha rainfall at Port William and at Ban Nevta as in Fig 56. 
What tlo you observe 1 

2 Plot the curves of yearly temperature at Fort William and Ben 
Net is. What do you observe t Can you give any explanation of the 
facts I 
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3. Draw fa) a section east i»nd west across Fi(j. M to show how Loch 
Is>T>g and Loch Coil are related to the surrounding country. 
\b) Sections along the midcllo lino of those lochs. U hat co 
you notico T 
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In 1918, 1,008,867 people were employed in and about the 
mines of Britain, and they raised 227,748,654 tons 

The Miner. — The life of the miner underground is n 
most unpleasant one He toils more or less in the dark , 
his work is dirty, and the tax on his physical strength is 
great There are dangers to be faced — falling coal, fire, 
and explosions Not a day passes without the death of 
three or four miners, and something like 400 are injured 
more or less seriously during the same period In 1918 
the number of deaths from accident was 1,420 

“ Hard work, constant risk, and high pay have made 
the miner a different type of man from many of the other 
toilers m the land He has plenty of self esteem, but is 
inclined to be reckless and to love danger for danger’s 
sake His love of taking risks shows itself even ip his 
pleasures, and he has the reputation of being fond of 
gambling ” 4 

The use of coal has thus introduced wajs of living 
different from those of the old purely farming dajs But 
the change has not affected all the lowlands We have 
seen that the area is divided into two parts by a belt of 
hills • it is only in the southern portion that coal is found 
and industrial towns have grown In the northern portion 
farming is still the important occupation The coal is 
found in tliree districts, m the west, in the centre, and m 
the east. 

The Coalfields. — -The Scottish coalfields, like the 
English coalfields, are named from the places where they 
are situated Thus we get • ( 1 ) The Ayrshire coalfield 
(2) The Lanarkshire coalfield (8) The Midlothian coal- 
field (4) The Dunfermline or Tifc coalfield The two 
latter are sometimes grouped together ns the Firth of 
forth coalfields The coal raised on these fields finds 
different uses in different regions 

As cotton requires a damp atmosphere its manufacture 
is associated with the wetter west. Curtains are made m ( 
Glasgow, and Paisley has the largest cotton-thread nulls 
in the world. 
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THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

Tiiougtt some measure of unity, temporal and religious, 
was achieved in the Highlands, and though the Southern 
Uplands are important, jet neither the Highlands 
nor *the Southern Uplands are the real Scotland, the 
Scotland that matters The real Scotland is the region 
Ijing between the two higher regions This is a different 
kind of region from the High- ry 

lands, where one-tenth of the ^2 g® 

population live on six-tenths of ^ 

the area. Here eight-tenths of 
the population live on onc-tenth tf 
of the area This region is * " 

sometimes called the Midland e> 

Vallej and sometimes the Low- 
lands Neither name is a good 
one 

This wide, hilly region is 
certainly not a plain, and is 
only n vnllcj r in the sense that 
it lies bctvv cen tw o mountainous 
regions; it is not altogether 
lowland, for it is plentifully dotted with hills and lias a 
long chain of heights running across it from south-west 
to north cost, but, on the whole, it is lower than the land 
to north and south 

It is about fifty miles wide and contains a number of 
low-Jj mg fairly level pieces of ground ; these* are cither 
139 
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In the cast arc those drier hillsides that are most 
suitable for the rearing of sheep for wool As we have 
seen, some of tlic coal is sent into the 7\\ ccd a alley for 
use in the woollen factories of Hawick (hosiery) and 
Galashiels (tweed) 

The area contains not only coal but also iron, and the 
limestone that is used ill smelting the iron ore The 
manufacture of irouand of steel are therefore t\\ o important 
industries, and as this industry is not affected by the 
climate it is found on all the coalfields , the chief seats 
of the industry arc, however, on the Lanark coalfield at 
toatbnd^c, Atrdru, 

Molhcnccll, If is jf* d 

JiOlC, and ralktrh 
Coal and iron, 
both dose to the 
sea, tend to gi\ c 
rise to the building 
of ships, and tlic 
01} dc estuar} is the 
most important 
shipbuilding area 
in tlic world From 
Glasgow to the sea 
there is a long line 
of shipbuilding 
} ards , important 
centres are Port Glasgow, Dumbarton, and Greenock 
Some of the biggest ships in the world ha\ e been built 
on the estuary of the Cl} dc 

The places w here the ships arc built arc called “ ways ”, 
on these rest a number of wooden blocks, and upon the 
blocks is laul the keel or backbone of the \cssel The 
and the wooden blocks are thickly coated with 
tallow to allow the sliding of the vessel into tlic water 
* when it is launched 

After the keel lias been laid down, the sides of steel 
pfates arc fastened to the ribs h} means of nvets, about 
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narrow plains by the sea or broad open valleys called 
straths 

The glens of the Highlands and the dales of the 
Southern Uplands lead down to the straths of the Low 



lands Glen Taj leads down to Strath Taj and CIj desdale 
to Strath Clj dc 

The belt of hill ranges — Campus Fells Ochtl IIiUs 
Sid la a Hills — -v Inch divide the \ alley into two parts is 
the result of great \olcatue outbursts Sheets of ln\n 
w cr«j poured out from the Interior of the earth , as the 
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one hundred rivets being required for each pair of plates 
"When *lie w oik has progressed far enough, the joiners 
cover the steel decks with wood and fit up the other wooden 
parts of the ship and the ship is ready to be launched 

At a given signal the wedges that have kept the \esscl 
in position are knocked away and she glides slowly into 
the water She is then fitted with her engines, either at 
the place where she has been built, or if this be not 
possible, in some other yard Painters, decorators, and 
other workmen put on the finishing touches Jlaune 
engineering that is, the making of engines for ships, 
is one of the chief industries on the Clyde 

One important result follows from the fact that the 
coalfields exist on part of the old farming area There 
has been less change in the distribution of population 
than in England The cities that were most important 
in the old days are the most important cities still Perth 
and Stirling are still market towns m the agricultural 
district, and Glasgow lias grown very greatly 

Glasgow — In early times Glasgow stood on the rich 
soils of the Clyde \ alley, and was within reach of a 
number of agricultural and pastoral districts It was at 
the point also where the Clyde could be easily crossed, and 
so w as a suitable site for the market that these districts 
needed As early as the twelfth century there was an 
annual fair m the town , there was, at a fairly carl} date, 
sea traffic with Ireland 

To-day Glasgow is the great centre of the Lanark coal 
field It owes its importance partly to the geography 
the region where it stands, and partly to the character 
of the people who made use of those advantages and 
overcame disadvantages that might lrnvc deterred a less 
determined race 

\t Glasgow meet the natural roads from Stirling and 
from Edinburgh and the 1 orth along tlic-south side of the 
Campsie Pells, the rood* from Lngland via the Annan ■ 
valley and the plain of An, and that from the Highlands 
via Dumbarton and Loch Lomond It is, furthermore. 
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lavas were harder than the rocks by 'which they were 
surrounded, they have been less worn away, and now 
stand out to form the Tinges mentioned above 

It may not be out of place here to point out again 
that many of our mountains are of their present shape 
and height not because they were lifted up above the rest 
of the land, but because they are made of hard rock 
As a matter of fact, the summits of some of our highest 
mountains were originally the floors of valleys It is 
only the wearing away of the softer rocks around them 
that has left them upstanding in the landscape 

Farming. — The mam occupation of the people of the 
Lowlands of Scotland was, till recently, farming, like 
that of the inhabitants of the English lowland The 
\ alley contains the most plentiful supply of rich soil m 
Scotland It is so far north that it is, on the whole, too 
cold for wheat, but a small amount of this gram has been 
grown, for centuries, on the drier, sunnier, eastern side, 
especially m Fifcshire and Haddingtonshire 

On the hill pastures sheep and cattle are fed, most 
sheep being found in the drier east, as in the Penmnes 
Between the edges of the Highlands and the line oi 
\olcanic hills is the long wide, flat floored, fertile plain of 
Slralhmorc, w here heavy crops of barley are grown for the 
use of the whisky distillers 

Between the Sidlaw Hills and the Firth of Tay is the 
Carse of Go-xrie, where both fruit and wheat arc grown, 
a fact which points to a warm, dry summer 

This \ anety of agricultural produce called for markets, 
and small market towns were not uncommon Others 
were larger and n\ote important ; two were v cry important 
— Perth and Stirling We ha\ e seen that a row of \ olenme 
heights crosses the lowland and divides it into two parts 
This row or heights is itself divided into separate sections 
by three rivers or their estuaries, the Tay, the Forth, 
and the Clj de These gap» are natural!} of great import- 
ance, and in the past their importance w as ev cn greater. 
They were occupied by Dumbarton, Stirling, ahd Perth 
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at the lowest point where the Clyde could easily be 
bridged. As already pointed out, this made Glasgow 
a market town for a fertile plain hundreds of years ago in 
the twelfth century, and a cathedral was built even earlier. 

On the other hand, the estuary of the Clyde was so 
shallow that a hundred years ago “ high water was hardly 
perceptible at Glasgow — it came up an insignificant 
ripple.” Then, too, before the discovery of America all 
the trade was with Europe, and was carried on by the 
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Perth and Stirling, like Aberdeen and Inverness, are 
in the east, on the “ east coast road ” ; the road is not 
actually along the coast, for that -would have meant long 
and tiresome journeys. People had to go far -west in 



order to cross the Forth. Thereafter the road enters the 
low strip betv cen the Highlands and the Ochils and keeps 
pretty close to the mountains all the way to Aberdeen. 
It crosses the heads of the two large estuaries in the east 
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industry in the country, w here the using of coal and the 
manufacture of iron lmd already been begun on a big 
scale 

But the Ujde was a poor river for a growing and 
ambitious city The grandfather of one of the authors 
has waded across the Cljde where great oceangoing 
v csscls are now moored So the Glasgow people deepened 
the channel by dredging, they blasted out a rock that 
extended for 1000 feet across the river, they straightened 
out the banks and they used the scientific labours of 
Smeatoa and W att to help their own perseverance and 
foresight There is sometlung more than geographic 
advantage in the site of Glasgow 

To day we can set down as advantages for Glasgow 
things that did not count for much until comparative!} 
recent times These would include rich supplies of coal 
and iron and its position opposite the Jscw IVoild 

The utilisation of all the natuial advantages has given 
to Glasgow steel ships, engineering works of all lands 
sugar refining cotton and woollen mills, and chemical 
works The deepening of the river brings up the ships , 
the lowness of the plain brings in the railways and the 
canal How last Glasgow has grown may be judged from 
the following figures — 


1600 

1600 

1707 

1740 

1780 

1801 

1851 

1001 

ID’l 


2 000 
7 000 
13 000 
17 000 
43 000 
77 383 
329 090 
7C1 709 
1 034 069 


By means of eight lines of railways Glasgow has 
radiated out over the Lowlands , Grangemouth (near the 
* mouth or the River Forth) has been called the port of 
Glasgow on the Forth 

Edinburgh — The easiest road from England to Scot 
land is the c is tern one B hen jt enters Scotland it runs 
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of Scotland bj two bridges At the one bridge is Stirling 
at the other is Perth 

Perth stands at the gap cut b\ the Taj between the 
Oclul and Sidlaw Hills The town is at the lowest point 
where a bridge could formerly be built at the head of an 
estuarj and at the meeting place of a number of land 
roads , these roads come from Stirling (one on cither side 
of the Ochil Hills) from Dundee round the coast of the 
Firth of Ta\ , from Aberdeen through Strathmore from 
Oban and the west coast, and from Imemess and the 
north bj the \ alleys of the Pa's and Spey At one time 
the capital of Scotland was here and to day Perth is an 
important railway junction It was and is one of the 
largest markets for Higliland sheep 

The water of the Taj at Perth js abundant in quantity 
pure in qualitj, and suitable for djerng, the Perth Dje 
W orks are known e\ erjrwhere 

Stirling is another bridge and gap town It is m the 
gap cut b> the met Forth between the Ochil Hills and 
the Campsie Fells and at the lowest point where the m er, 
formerly, could be bridged As the Forth and its 
estunvj stretch almost across Scotland they formed a 
verj effccti\e barrier, and the bridge was most important * 
Stirling is at the meeting place of the following roads 
from Perth two (one on either side of the Oclul Hills) 
Edinburgh Glasgow, Dumbarton and the estuarj of the 
Cljde, and from the \ allej s of the Forth and its tnbu 
lanes 

Roads and n\ er, gap and tide, town and fort And at 
Stirling there is a high rock the plug of an old % oleano 
on which a castle w as built to defend the bridge in time of 
war, a fact that is remembered m the crest of the town 
—a bridge 

Stirling is naturally now an important raihvaj 
centre 

Coal- — The use of coal has made a difference in 
Scotland as in England", and* this is a com ement place to 

* See Kid/iapptl Chap. 26. 
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a little inland because of the cliffs of St Abb’s Head, but 
it soon descends to the eastern coast ogam, and b> the 
narrow low coast plain enters the Low lands 

\. short cut can be taken \ m the vailcj of the Tweed 
and the Gala, and tins in due course also emerges into 
the Lowlands, where it meets the coast road, near the end 
of the Pcntland Hills * 

The w estern route to Scotland after Iea\ ing Carlisle, 
lias the choice of sev era! roads w Inch ha\ e ahead j been 
discussed It will be remembered that one of these 
thmbsup tlicLiddcl 
\ allej , goes down 
into the \allc> of 
the Tweed and 
then up the ■vallei 
of the Gala and 
down into the plain 
It thus joins the 
eastern route 
here these routes 
meet is Edinburgh 
The junction of 
the chief roads from 
England could 
scarcely help being 
an important site 
on this account 
alone But the 
same point is also on the edge of the Lowland Plain, 
and therefore lias easy connection with the sea, both 
on the east and the west And in addition, there are 
the roads to the north that radiate from tins point At 
the junction there is a high rock tiie plug of an ancient 
volcano prondmg a suitable site for a fort, 

Edinburgh then, possesses many natural advantages* 
of situation 'When the English first settled in this part of 
Great Britain thej, of course entered b\ the east coast, 
and the Kingdom of Northumbria stretched, as w e hav e 
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speak of the conditions under which 
coal was found and the methods by 
which it is mined 

W e cannot study the geography 
of the world to day without con- 
stantly speaking about climate ; 
and we cannot understand the 
j-200,000 geography of the past without some 
reference to the climates that existed 
in far off times We have, for 
300 000 instance, already referred, more than 
once, to the time when Britain had 
an Arctic Climate — the period of the 
400000 Ice Age Now the Ice,Age happened 
only a few hundreds of thousands of 
years ago What we mav call the 
500000 Coal Climate, that is the climate 
which helped to produce coal, 
happened perhaps two hundred 
•ennnnn rnillion years ago, and lasted for a 
period of millions of years This 
period is the Carboniferous (or Coal) 
Age If we made a time scale in 
-700000 winch an inch stood for 1000 years, 
the Norman Conquest would be 
placed less than an inch from the 
-600000 end, the beginning of the Christian 
era less than two inches, the 
beginning of Egjptian history about 
-900 000 seven inches, and while the beginning 
of the Ice period would be about 
100 feet, the coal period would be 
•1 000 000 between three and four miles 

The climate of the Coal period 
was warm and moist, and giant 
\cgetation flourished in the swamps 
and at the mouths of might* mcr\: 
it was eten more luxuriant than that 


FlO Os TIME SC4J.K 
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11 « lost ten thousand 
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seen, from the Humber to the Forth The king 01 this 
early English kingdom was Edwin, and lus capital was 
Edwin’s bury, that is Edm-burgh And as the place 
at winch the most important road from England enters 
the most important part of Scotland, Edinburgh is, and 
has for long been, the capital of Scotland 

Modern Edinburgh is not only capital, market, and 
railway junction It is also the seat of a number of 
industries Amongst these are milling, brewing and 
distilling, paper making and printing 

Of the two latter fllr Chisholm writes as follows : 
“ One of the leading industries of Edinburgh is printing 
This is due to the presence of the law courts Wien the 
courts are sitting, a great deal of printing has to be done, 
and much of that on short notice * The consequence 
is that all those who shore in the business have to keep a 
larger staff than can be constantly employed on legal 
* business, so as to be ready for emergencies This urgent 
work is necessarily highly paid Thus a certain number 
of Edinburgh printers, with this lucrative market on the 
spot, are able to increase their profits by estimating for 
publishers* printing at an exceptionally low rate. In 
slack times they turn their men on less urgent work, 
which is put aside when the urgent orders for legal 
business come along 

“ The printing industry of Edinburgh requires paper 
and printer’s ink, both of wluch have long been manu- 
factured in the district Paper in great quantity is an 
obvious requirement of every dense population in an 
advanced community, and as the materials and the 
product are both heavy and bulky it is advantageous to 
carry on the manufacture in the neighbourhood of any 
such population where the other conditions can be 
found ” * 

Amongst those other conditions are water of suitable 
quality and case of access to the supplies or raw maternl 
The first exists abundantly in the local streams, uml the 
* Scotiui Ct*jr3jA,cal 1010. 
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other— pulp or timber for making pulp— comes from 
the countries of North Europe, just on the other side of 
the North Sea 

I nth — Edinburgh is not on the sea, but is c-onuceted 
with its port Leith, on the Firth of Forth b> what 
was till recently a road some three miles long bordered 
by a long line of houses Leith, like many other Scottish 
seaports, is on a raised bench , its little natural harboux 
has been now extended into a scries of six docks that 
receive ships, chiefly from Europe These ships bring 
gram, flour, esparto grass (for paper making) and 
wood , they carry away pig iron made on the Lanarkshire 
coalfields ale, coal and ammonia The latter, together 
with oil, is obtained from beds or oil shale that he 
on the edge of the Lanarkshire coalfield In the broad 
street that connects the capital and the port has been 
seen an interesting illustration of geographical influence 
in a minor matter Leith on the terrace, has electric 
trolley cars, Edinburgh, on nccount of its hills, had 
cable trams 

In olden times the roads followed the lowlands along 
the coast or made short cuts from point to point through 
easy passes in the hills and the way from the south to 
the north of Scotland was long and roundabout It was 
impossible then to construct big bridges over -wide 
estuaries The modem engineer, however, can build 
budges almost anywhere, and to shorten the road to the 
north of Scotland, the Forth and Tay have been bridged 
by bridges over a mile in length This has led to the 
lessening of the importance of Stirling and the increase 
m the importance of Leith on the estuary of the Torth 
and of Dundee on the estuary of the Tay 

Dig ships cannot now get to Perth, they stop at 
Dundee The trade of Dundee is naturally with the 
North Sea countries 111 c Russia Trom tins country came 
large supplies of flax that were used in the making of 
linen During the Crimean War these supplies were cut 
off *uid the people of Dundee turned their attention to 
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necessary to examine the relief anti the weather of Ireland 
before \\ c can settle what kinds of farming w ill be possible 
m the country 

Highlands and Lowlands. — A map of Ireland shows 
that there are not one or two large masses of high land 
as in Scotland, but many small ones There is no central 
backbone as m the Pennine moorlands, and there are 
few “ ranges ” anywhere The low lands arc not m the 
east as m England, 
noi betw een two 
masses of high land 
as m Scotland A 
low part stretches 
across the middle 
from, cast to west, 
and formsthe Central 
Plain, but, all oxer 
Ireland, lowlands 
■wind away from 
this, m and out be* 
tween the lulls and 
mountains and along 
the coast 

The mountains in 
the north fall into 
tw o groups : ( 1 ) the 
mountains of the 
v north w est, where 

they arc chiefly of Tio 75 .— ikelaud. 

schists and granite, 

like those of the Scottish Highlands Like those they 
abound m magnificent highland and coast scenery, but 
they are nowhere fertile, ( 11 ) the mountains of the north- 
east, xvlucli are mainly of volcanic origin Ages ago, long 
before the ice period, during some of the crushing to w hich 
the land has been exposed, great cracks appeared m the 
district m the west of Scotland These cracks extended 
miles into the ground and through them came hot melted 
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another fibrous plant, jule, which is brought from India 
To day Dundee has flourishing linen and ]utc industries , 
] am also is made fi om the fruit ol the Carsc of Cowrie, and 
marmalade fiom oianges that may easily be brought fiom 
the Mediterranean by \ css els coming from India with ]utc 
Glasgow and Edmbuigh Aberdeen and Dundee are 
by far the largest cities m Scotland, and they are all in the 
Lowlands <■ 

The Importance of the Lowlands. — As summarising 
the importance of this area we cannot do better than 
quote the words of Geihie “ It is the lowlands that lia\ c 
mainlv contributed to the material prosperity of the 
country In these more fertile regions ha\ c lain the chief 
elements of progress The broad valleys and plains, 
eroded by the m ers and strewn with the soil earned down 
iiom higher grounds, have determined the sites of our 
principal towns, and the distribution of the great centres 
and belts of population Our industrial progress is the 
story of the exploration of lowland coalfields and iron 
mines Our commercial progress is the story of the 
deepening of lowland m ers, the construction of lowland 
harbours and the building of the network of lowland 
railwwvs ” 


EXERCISES 

1 Show tlio Hum of tho Toy fa the some way u tho Basin of the 
0u»o (Cl nptcr 111 Exercise 1} and compnru it with IcrLhsl ire 

2 Draw tho curves of j early temperature at Gla.“).ow and Aberdeen 
and compare tl cm with tl at of Norwich (hiR t) What do you learn T 

3. Draw maj* to ■! ow what j art* of U o country could uio»t easily 
to governed from (a) Aberdeen, (i) luvemoa*. 
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rock from below Tins spread out to form a great sheet 
fi om the north of Ireland tluough what is now the channel 
bctw ccn the Hebrides and the mainland A great portion 
of this rock has been slowly worn away, but some of it 
remains in Mull and m the north of Ireland Some of 
the sheets of rock on cooling cracked into six sided pillars 
Those are well seen in the Giant’s Causeway in the north 
of Ireland, and in Imgal s Cave in Staff a nest of Mull 
In the south there ore, m Cork and Kerry, a number 
of parallel ranges and valleys running cast and nest 


Amongst these lie the pictu 
resque lakes of Kiilamey , 
the mountains often use 


steeply from their sides and 
are clothed with forests of 
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timber and underwood 
The coast resembles that of 
Scotland inasmuch as it 
possesses a number of long 
narrow inlets which arc 
drowned \ allevs 

But far more important 
than the mountains as far 
as the people of Ireland arc 
concerned is the Central 
Plain Hus differs from 


1000 lois (loooo obsorraiioaaj most of the English plains 
in soil and position The 
English plains arc usually of cla> or of sand , the Irish 
plain Ins n foundation of limestone 


Climate — \\ e 1m e seen in Chapter I that one reason 
for the distribution of rainfall over Britain arises lrom the 
fact that on two da\s out or three we ha\ c westerly winds* 
This is of course the case also in Ireland ns is seen in 
Pig 7G where lines are drawn to a length proportional to 
the number of times winds were observed from directions 
from which thej are drawn It is ob\ ions that westerh 
and south westerly winds arc the most common J tl t us 



CHAPTER XII 

FElUtV TOWNS 

In’ dealing "with the means of communication between 
England and Scotland we have been mainly concerned 
with land routes, though it must not be forgotten that 
there, is also much traffic between these two countries by 
sea In dealing with the way to Ireland we are bound to 
consider sea routes, for Ireland is separated from us by 
water — the North Channel, the Irish Sea, and St George's 
Channel. 

Goods go to and from ports, and these ports, as already 
explained, are situated as far inland as possible, in order 
to make the fullest use of the cheaper water routes Tor 
many classes of goods the most important question m 
connection with their transport is cheapness , but for 
some other classes of goods — fruit, Inc cattle, etc — 
speed is often of greater importance tlian cheapness 
And in the case of passengers and mails it is practically 
always speed and not cheapness that settles the routes 
To travel quickly ono must travel bv land, not bv 
water The land journey may be longer than before and 
the cost of travelling may be greater, but the time taken 
will be less, and, to the business man, ** time is money ” 
Hence railway lines that convej passengers or letters to 
some place where thev can be shipped across narrow seas 
frequently terminate at some point which is as far out to 
sea as possible in order to shorten the slower water route 
Such terfmnal stations are ferry toxens or pad et stations 
As the boats require shelter they are usually placed, not 
I3T 
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examine this matter further. Fig. 77 shows hoxv the 
winds ncrc blowing over 'Western Europe on Hay 7th, 
131 1. The wind at -Yarmouth was south and at Glasgow 



it was east. It appears to be blowing round a centre off 
the coast of Lancashire Tins arrangement ot winds is 
called a cyclone. Fig 7S shows how the wind was blowing 
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actually at the end of a far projecting cape, but close to 
it m a little bay or estuary where there is some protection 
from violent muds and boisterous waves They arc in 
positions somewhat like those of fislnng towns but with 
this difference, ferry towns arc usually on narrow channels 
and there is a second ferry town on the opposite coast, 
wlnle fishing towns tend to face the open sea 

Such ferry towns in Britain are placed either on the 
short routes between Great Bntam and the Continent, 
or on the short routes between Great Britain and Ireland 
On the south east we might expect to find ferry towns 
Here, for a short distance, England is divided from the 
Continent only by the narrow Strait of Dover, which 
between Dover and Calais measures only 22 miles, and 
can be crossed by fast steamers in less than an hour. 

In the dajs when America was unknown, and when 
the south east of England was the richest and most 
important part of Britain, all our overseas traffic was with 
the continent of Europe, and the narrowest part of the 
sea passage was of great importance 

On the English side there was a small stream, the 
Dour, emptying itself into the Strait just where the coast 
of England and Gaul (Prance) came closest together, and 
in the little estuary was built the ferry town of Dover 
It was there before the Romans came, and it was there 
that Caisar and lus men would have landed had the} 
not been prevented by the Britons At that time the 
natural harbour was bigger than it is now, and the sea 
ran inland for some distance. The outlet of the stream 
was, in time, blocked by shingle drifted up the Channel 
from the west, and the harbour was silted up Still 
it was necessary to liav c some land of harbour at Doa cr, 
because it was such an important link in the chain that 
binds us to the Continent, oml because also m time of 
war, Dover is important in the defence of the country 
Hence much mone} has been spent in constructing an 
artificial harbour, one of the greatest of its land in tbc 
•wtaVl 
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next day. At most places it has changed. It is now 
south-west at Yarmouth, and at Glasgow' it is from north- 
west. The winds appear to be moving round a centre 



between Scotland and Denmark. - ' The centre of the 
cyclone lias moved to the north-cast. Trom a study of 
these two maps we can sec two things : ( 1 ) Here is a case 
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Do\ er is one terminus of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railwaa, and is the most important of the ferry 
towns for Trance 

A little further south along the coast from Doi cr, hut 
separated from it by chalk cliffs, and supply mg a short 
route, is Folkestone, the fern town for Boulogne m 
France The history of Folkestone is something like that 
of Dover There was first of all a little haven at the 
mouth of a stream between the cliffs This ha* en *\as 
silted up in the same kind of nay, and then, m 1S42, the 
South Eastern Railway built the present harbour “ Since 
that date so much 
shingle has accumu- 
lated west of the pier 
that jx built a* er tract 
non extends at the 
foot of the cliffs which 
once formed the 
western headland of 
the has en ” * 

Passing still south- 
west along the coast 
of the Channel so that 
the sea joumev is 
longer, we reach iVnc- 
haien, the ferry town 
for Dieppe in France, tlic terminus at this point 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
It lies at the mouth of the Sussex Ouse, and has been a 
ferry town since the days of Elizabeth The harbour his 
a pier on each side, a breakwater half a mile long, and a 
fort above to protect it. ^ 

* The distance from New haven to Dieppe is G7 nulcs, 
while that from Folkestone to Boulogne is gc miles, and 
that from Dover to Calais onlv -2 The journey takes 
three hours instead of about one hour, but the fare is 
lower and the scenery between Dieppe arid Bans is more 

• TU C*»f»4 JVU, •• C*o£T*pluc*l T**cL«r " rot. Tut,' 
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where tlie winds were blowing from different directions 
in different parts of Britain, and set the weather as a 
whole came trom tie west This is a aery common 
occurrence (2) He cap see on either map places where 
one current of air or wind, represented bj an arrow or two, 
seems to be running into another current, represented by 
another arrow 11 herever this happens one or Othei of 
the currents must lisc and be cooled so that lain may fall 
there, whether there is high pound or not Currents 
mat come from different directions without there being a 
cyclone It is mainly for the reason that cureents meet 
that there is rain over the plains of Irehind and England, 
but there is naturallj more chance of rain oacr the plains 
of Ireland where the winds are damper than oacr the 
plains of England though on any one day there may be 

InoreVainTnLngland as windsmay be meeting there arhen 

isthereforeequable , nowhere are there any great extremes 
tem^p^arere^slowium theiiorttUlem'm the south but the 
difference is not a cry great ot tIie south wcstcily 

^SSSZsresr^^^ 

tneso avcsterij . warmU , as well Tor as they 
explained, b y = direction nuoss the Atlantic 

o’cTa^they sS the surface water of the oeeau motion 
“^“"^"hoTtTbather ,n lush seas » 

lrom the so sea watC i to be so far north as Ireland 

any right to e p wirm water cairv its warmth 

Tl rT?? fl nSo7SeBS Isles and it is tins warm 
surface watc? and the westerly winds (and not the Gulf 
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interesting than between Calais and Pans, so * that for 
persons who do not fear the sea this is a very popular line 
of travel 

Just about as far north-east of Dover as New haven 
is south we«t is Harwich* the ferry town for Holland and 
Belgium, and the terminus at this point of the Great 
Eastern Railway ; the distance to the Hook of Holland 
is 103 miles It might be thought that Haunch is not far 
enough out and that Lowestoft and Yarmouth would form 
better feny towns ; but a look at the map w ill show that 
the sea journey to the Continent from Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth is no shorter than that from Harwich, while the 
land journey from London is longer- 

Harwich is on the best natural harbour between the 
Humber and London, a harbour formed by the estuaries 
of the Orwell and the Stour ; it is distant from London 
<?nly one and a half hours by train, and by sailing from 
Harwich rather than London a long, slow water journey 
down the estuary of tlie Thames is saved Places like 
Harwich, which relieve river ports like London of part 
of their burden of traffic, are sometimes called “ out - 
ports," and Harwich might be described as not onlj a 
lerry town for the Continent, but as an outpor t of 
London as well 

Very little is exported from Harwich, and its imports 
are mainly those things that require speedy transport — 
butter, eggs, meat, fish, and poultry. 

Now let us consider the shortest way between Scotland 
and Ireland The Scottish ports nearest to Ireland ore 
m the south-west, nnd the map shows that Glasgow on 
the Cl j lie anil Belfast on Belfast Lough arc conicmcntly 
situated for traflic with each other Both arc placet! far 
inland, * nnd jet the distance between them is only* 
110 miles. For the convcjance of heavy goods between 
the two countries, Belfast and Glasgow form a pair of 
useful and suitable ports But there is a shorter possible 
journey for passengers Actually the way which would 
give the shortest journey by sea would be through the 
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Stream) that give the British Isles their mild -weather in 
winter Ireland, m particular, has very mild winters 
Tig 70 shows the parts of the Atlantic Ocean warmed 
by the West Wind 
Drift The British 
Isles lie in such a 
position that they 
are well surrounded 
by it The shape of 
that part of the ocean 
warmed by the drift 
is something like that 
of a gulf, and this 
area is often referred 
to as the Winter Gulf 
of Warmth 

Vegetation — Ireland is a wet land, and on the whole 
a low land Some of the low parts are also very flat, and 
this has important results 

When ram falls on the ground some of it at once 
evaporates and goes back to the air, some runs off in 
drains or streams , some sinks into the ground and goes 
through holes cracks and pores till it comes to a lajcr 
which is saturated so that it can hold no more The upper 
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ial lb) 

B B Level cf water ta&e 

TlO SO WATER TVBLE* 


A very I tile rise m Iho 1 vcl of ll e water table causes food tap 


edge of this la\ cr is called the water table Isow in Ireland 
the central plain of limestone is so low and so con 
stintlv deluged with ram that it is saturated with water 
ncarh to the surface , in other words the water table is 
not deep down and the ground is, therefore, alwaj s moist 
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peninsula oC K intyre, but tliis -would entail a very long 
land journey from the lowlands light round Loch Long 
and Loch Fync, and there is no railway theie. The 
shortest available sea journey is fui ther south. 

In the south-west comer of Scotland, in the county 
of Wigtown, there is a large bay called Loch Ryan, and 
at the southern end of this opening, well sheltered from 
boisterous winds, is a small town, Stranraer. Almost 
opposite to the entrance to Loch Ryan there is, on the 
coast of Ireland, a town called Larne ; the distance from 
Stranraer to Larne is only 33 miles. A quick way from 
Glasgow to Belfast is not direct by boat, but by train 
from Glasgow to Stranraer, thence by boat to Lame, and 
finally by rad from Lame to Belfast. 

In the case or long sea journeys like those between 
England and America, there is less need to save an hour 
or t\\ o on the voyage. And the great passenger steamers,- 
the ocean "liners,” start not from mere ieny towns 
like Dover or Lame, but from the big ports ; Liverpool, 

, for instance, is a favourite point of departure for America. 
But even these lines call at '* out ” stations to land or 
pick up mails. 

A few years ago the time-table for steamers between 
Stranraer and Lame seemed to offer an interesting 
puzzle. 

TDIE TABLE 


Gukcoxt *-m Belfast rvi Stbajhiaer aicd Lai— ie 


Clif-ov dap, 11 13 pm. 

Stmnruer Harbour arr C 47 a.m 
» <lep. 0 0 M 
Larno Harbour art « 4G „ 

CorncLtcrgva . $ 21 ., 

Bo'fasV „ 8.33 .. 


drp, C 30 p ra. 

Camcltferpi* „ ace „ 

Uirvo Harbour „ 7 13 „ 

Stranraer Harbour arr 0 48 „ 

., ~ d<*p d OS „ 

ClftAgow arr 12.30 »_m. 


According to tins time-table the boat that left Stranraer 
at six in the morning arrived at Lame at 7 1C, that is, :t 
took one hour nr.d forty six minutes. The return boat 
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There arc limestone regions in England, but they form 
plateaus, as in parts of the Pennine moorlands Being 
high up they arc comparativ civ dry, for the ram sinks into 
cracks and caverns and is carried away by underground 
channels The water tabic is far below the surface, and 
there are no streams except in the lower valleys 

In Ireland the limestone over which the waters flowed 
has been dissolved m many places. The ancient ice sheet 
left behind it thick layeis of boulder clay that lined a 
number of hollows and prevented the water that collected 
there from draining awai As a consequence the Central 
Plain has a large number of shallow lakes like Lochs Ree 
and Derg, those into which the Rner Shannon spreads 
out In the stagnant water of some of the lakes mosses 
and other bog plants flourished and every year the growth 
gicw thicker As one lot of moss died another grew on 
the top of it, and the mixture of moss and mud gave rise to 
a bog 

Some of the bogs are so hard that they can be crossed 
by men and animals, others, though they may look 
solid enough arc soft and deep and would engulf any one 
who attempted to cross their treacherous surface The 
largest of these bogs is the Bog of Allen between the basins 
of the Shannon the Boi nc and the Borrow 

The accumulation of dead moss on the floor of the 
hollows gi\ cs rise to peat Peat is the chief fuel tn Ireland, 
and os there is so much of it, the lack of coal is not so 
serious as would otherwise be the case Nearly three- 
quarters of the Irish people use no other kind of fuel and 
in the bog lands cutting and drying peat arc important 
occupations 

* Commonly the peat is dug by a special spade in lumps 
*a little larger than a brick These arc stacked together 
to drv, m groups of half a dozen, for some montlis before 
being taken home and stored 

Peat, when dried, is scrj absorbent and is used as a 
hltcr m cattle sheds The fibres list c been mivcd with 
cotton and wool to form coarse clotlis. Tar, oil, alcohol. 
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that left Lame at 7 15 auived at Stranraer at 9 48 and so 
took t\\ o horns and t lnrty three minutes As the speed of 
the steamci a id the distance were the same both way s the 
time spent m the joumev should surely have been the 
same both Mays The diffeience was not due to the west 
winds blowing the boat along for apparently it took 
longer to go with the west w inds than against them , and 
it could not be due to the tides because the tides do not 
ebb and flow at the same time each day As a matter of 
fact the boat actually took almost exactly the same time 
whichever way it went and vet thei c was no mistake in the 
time table 

The difference was duo to nothing more than a differ 
cnee in the clocl s The clocks m England and Scotland 
keep what is known as Greenwich time that is to say, 
when it is noon at GreenwWi all the clocks m England 
and Scotland tl at are correct maik 12 o clock But the 
clocks m Iieland used not to keep Giccnwich time that is 
they said it was 12 o clock when it was noon at Dublin 
and the two times Dublin and Giccnwich were not the 
some When it was 32 by the Giccnwich clock it was 
-5 minutes to 12 by the Dublin clock and when it was 
12 by the Dublin clock it was 25 minutes past 12 by the 
Greenwich clock 

Suppose then that a man had left Stranraer at 12 
Greenwich time and got to Lame in exact! \ two hours 
he would have found the Lame clocks saying not 2 but 
2*> minutes to 2 He would have appeared to have taken 
only 1 hour and "j minutes over tl c journey But if he 
had left Larne at 12 Duhhn time und had arrived at 
Stranraer in exactly 2 hours lie would have found the 
Stranraer clock saving 2o minutes post 2 and he would 
have appenred to have taken 2 hours and 25 minutes 

III another volume of this scries it will be explained 
why different countries have different times mid it must 
be ail led here that for the present Ireland keeps Green 
Mich tune ni 1 the differences noted above do not appear 
in the time tabic nov in use 
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and ammonia have been made from peat, and there have 
been attempts, not % cry successful, to use it m the manu 
facturc of paper 

But the important pioduction of Ireland is grass 
The wetness of the land pic\ents the growth of fruit or 
wheat but not of oats, barley, and potatoes The 
dampness and the mildness of the weather are favour- 
able to the growth of 
tiecs and grass Ireland 
w as once a forested 
countr}, but many of 
the trees have long 
since been cut down, 
and so the chief plant 
growth of modern Ire- 
land is long luscious 
grass It is this per 
petually green carpet 
that has caused the 
country to receive the 
name of the “ Emerald 
Isle ” 

Farming;, — Grass 
grows so well m Ire- 
land that it is unsuit 
able for sheep because 
vm cattb they have such small 

no SI — Uip TO show nni mouths, the land also is 

am most cattle. much too w et for them 

Cattle and horses, on 
the other hand have big mouths and can thru e in the 
luxuriant meadows and they do not suffer from living 
upon the damp ground The particular hinds of farm • 
mg then, for which the climate and soil lender Ireland 
suitable are cattle rearing and horse learmg The Irish 
aie cattle farmers 

Iieland is one of the finest cattle breeding countries 
in the w orld At one time men paid their rent, taxes, and 
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ether debts uitb ceres, end “ even at the opening of he 
sixteenth century ue find the Earl of Kildare paying 
twenty cows as the price of a book 

Cattle are reared sometimes to be eaten and sometimes 

asra sr 

eaten are reared first ^ ^.“^T.ntnTed^r 
kdlmg^They are finally fattened for the butcher on the 

E'isssssss 

irn^^^emfcrop^at^creaniery.. has been 
established. measured, the cream is 

separatet? nn^thc ^Kim n^k js^take^Jionm agam ^ The 

peasant is paid for the cream t o buttor 

this cream, by means of machinery. a m 
chiefly for the Eng -h "inrUt unable to 
central “ creamery the There arc now 

Sve d r a fo"dS" ^ societies ,.th a membership of 
over 5°, 000 farmers ,, ome lo feed the family and 

the pip so ttat the fine Irish tarn, and bacon must be 

counted as 0 r Ireland, vlierc the soil 

The P»P“- .{ c „ tllcr u attest, lire a number of 
is poorest nnd “ b , thc crof ,ers of Scotland, but they 
•peasants «ho ” c At Ulc „ orst the cabins nre 

T TiK is » mixture of slime and mud mixed 
of mud, the li fowls and pigs, there is no 

with the kc blackens and befogs the 

m nmsplierf £ Sy furniture is a fen boxes, a table. 
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ICELAND 

What kind of lard is Ireland ? Is it, too, different in 
scenery, climate, and occupation from those other parts 
of the British Isles to which we have already given our 
attention ? • 

Coal — In the first place, Iieland has very little coal 
in comparison with the othei parts of the British Isles 
There arc only two coalfields that arc of any importance 
(i) the Kilkenny coalfield, m Kilkenny and Queen’s 
County, which extends o\er 100 square miles, and (n) the 
Dungannon coalfield in the county of Tyrone 

Once upon a time there was a great deal of coal m 
Ireland, but it lay on or near the surface, and in the millions 
of y ears that ha\ e elapsed since the coal period most of it 
has been worn away by the foiccs — ice, running water, 
and the weather — which everywhere do so much to 
fashion the face of the globe 

* The mines that exist, unimportant ns they are, would 
produce much more coal than they do if they were more 
deeply worked, and if there were better facilities for 
transport. The result of the lack of coal is that except 
in one area, to be mentioned later, there are no great 
industries, for modem manufactures are built on coal * 
The Irish arc, for the most part, farmers Be pro 
already familiar with the fact that there arc many 
different kinds of farmers, and that the particular kind of 
farming earned on m any given district depends, amongst 
other things, upon sod and climate. It wall therefore be 
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and some Lundies of straw and rotten cloth ; the pigs 
and the chickens are as much at home thcie'as the 
human inhabitants Most of the farms arc of course much 
better, especially those m the north and east 

As Ireland is an agricultural country the population 
is spread more e\ only than it is in other parts of Britain 
There aic two aieas, a smaller lound Dublin and a larger 
i ound Belfast, where the population is comparatively dense, 
and there are parts of the boggy and mountainous districts 
\\ here it is very scanty, but m the remainder of the country 
there is a move or less even disti lbution. 

What towns theie are inland are chiefly small market 
towns ; the largest towns aie the ports on the coast 
But they aie, with, the exception of Dublin and Belfast, 
all small There nrc only about ten towns with a popu- 
lation of o\cr 10,000 ; of these Cork is the only one that 
would be considered a big town in England. 

Ports. — Where arc these ports ? Wc have seen that 
the people of Ireland are farmers and produce butter and 
cheese, bacon and eggs. These are just the tlungs which 
the people of But am require, while other lands to the 
'vest and south, like Amenca and Trance, do not icquire 
them The people of Britain have a surplus of mnnu 
factored goods and these are required in Ireland It is 
natural, then, that the trade of Ireland should be mainly 
with Britain and that the ports of Ireland should bo on 
the east The long mlets on the west would make splendid 
harbours but uttfo is produced on the west and aff that 
can be spared has to be sent eastw ards, so those harbours 
are not of much us* 

There arc three important Irish ports corresponding 
to three important British ports, one c°ch on the north 
and south and one in the centre of the cast coast . 

The seaway from Glasgow leads down the Chile, 
through the Firth of Clyde and then to Belfast Lough, a 
long inlet into winch flow s the Lagan At the point w here 
the m er meets the $ ca IS Belfast, the largest town m Ireland. 

It has no local supplies of coal and iron, but coal can easily 
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be obtained from Ayrshire and iron from Lancashire 
This has given use to an important ship budding industry 
The yards of Messrs Harland and Wolff ha\e built some 
of the largest of ocean hners and are famous all o\ er the 
world 

Another important industry is the manufacture of 
linen The flax plant, from which linen is made grows 
well in Ulster It is a fibrous plant with a very thin 
stem M hen it is ripe it is pulled up by the roots, and the 
seeds (linseed) are removed by means of a hind of comb 
The stalks are then soaked m soft water for about a 
fortnight, after which they are removed and dried They 
are then broken open by rolling and the fibres arc sep a 
rated from the woody core These fibres are woven into 
v am, which is spun into linen cloth 

It is said tint Ireland could grow enough flax to supply 
all the linen factories of the United Kingdom , but, as a 
matter of fact much less is grown than the home factories 
require and there is a big import from Germany , Belgium, 
Holland and nance, and a great deal used to come from 
Russn. 

The manufacture of linen is centred in this part of 
Britain because the climate is moist and well suited for 
spinning and weaving flax, the water is well suited for 
bleaching and Iaboui was cheaper, an important matter, 
for the finest fatten of all is still wot cn by hand 'I he spin 

ning anil w cat mg of flax, fake the spinning and w cat nig of 
cotton and w ool was once a home industr\ to day much 
of the finest wearing is confined to small towns, but the 
biggest factories arc in Belfast 

Almost m the centie of the south coast is Cork , winch 
trades with Bristol It has a fine harbour forming part 
•of the drowned > alley of Die I cc In the neighbourhood 
arc rich grazing lands with dairy farming as the chief 
occupation Cork which is situated where the mcr meets 
the sea, makes machinery cures ham and bacon, makes 
butter and exports large quantities of butter, cheese, 
bacon, poultry , and eggs to 1 nglaud 
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arc feu greet industries r.shmg affords an occupation 
to tile dwellers by the coast, while catering lor the needs 
ol tourists, chiefly flora the English Midlands and South 
Lancashuc, is a i ery piofltablc enterprise 

South Wales Ports.— To understand the positions of 

these poits the following faai ’■ hou, ‘ 1 bc 

surface of South Hales consists o, two portions the 
mountainous district la the noitli where .the coal and 
iron arc found and 
a plain to the south 
ol it lying along the 
coast 

Down from the 
highlands coinc a 
number of rivers 
making for the sea 
They have cut out 
the scries of nari ow, 
steep-sided valleys 
v\ Inch have been 
referred to and 
which have alwajs 

been the natural — 

roadways down to TUM . DO wn to caruu* amj 
the coast Now it port 

1VI" be noticed that south . east wa rd i or south west- 

these vaflo>s run eni^ ^ eslual]CS on t ,, e east 

wards and E“ t jheso are naturally important 

Swansea Bav on the west ^ ^ ^ ot tllcie 

sites. Lo “= tl ltcso f small ports Thcj were important 
estuaries wer t |, e south toast road crossed 

sites also as hems place fic M 0n tht| 

•the river on t Tc ¥arl ias CaertuH With the 

Ubk “ i mono- tin) have developed into ports 

growth ot , on the cast Cacitatf became 

Corrffffnnd Seaport grew beside Caerlron, Curdifl being 
Sie- gfinter because ol its dcepei wntei In a similar 
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In the harbour there is a small island on 'which stands 
Queenstown, a port of call for the great mail steamers 
crossing the Atlantic 

Dublin pairs with Liverpool It is at the head of 
Dublin Lough where the Liffey enters the sea The 
estuary is not large but, by means of it goods can be 
taken farther inland than by means of any other estuaiy 
on the east coast 

Dublin is at the edge of the great plain and in the 


= PoaJs lend 400 feet 

Fra 82 — map to snow the position or nunur. 

driest ahd most fertile pait of it Its position in the centre 
of the east coast on the edge of the plain opposite Lanca 
shire, at the head of an estunrv, and at the lowest point 
where the Liffey could be bridged has made it both 
port and market * 

To north and south are two smaller ports 
II aterford exports the agricultural produce of the 
south cast of Ireland as Cork exports that of the south 
west It has a fine harbour winch forms the outlet lor 
the rich, fertile vallcjs of the Barrow, the Isorc, and the 
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way Swansea has gathered together the export trade of 
the western vallcjs 

Cardiff is situated on the narrow coastal plain and was 
given a castle, even before Norman times, to close one 
of the doors from Wales into England It is at the mouth 
of the Talf, that is, at the mouth of a valley leading to the 
richest iron and coal area m the district The mouth 
was big enough for the small ships of earlier times, but 
not for the larger vessels that now carry on the commerce 
of the w orld To meet the requirements of these vessels, 
big docks have been built that are provided with five 
miles of quays The trams that carry the coal to the 
docks run downhill 'with their loads and uphill with the 
empties , this means an economy of steam power 

In the older docks the wagons run on to a turn- 
table, force down a cradle at one end and tip their contents 
down a shoot into the hold of the vessel In the newer 
docks the coal slides into a box which holds a full wagon 
load This boy is hoisted by means of a crane and then 
low cred into the 1 old of the vessel, where it is emptied 
By this method less of the big coal is broken up into small 
pieces, and there is less trouble in trimming In some 
places the coal wagon is hoisted bodily sixty feet nbov c 
the quay and the coal sent down a shoot so steep that 
there is no need to employ any labour in keeping the shoot 
clear 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Cardiff 
was only a village, and as late as 3840 one could have 
visited all the houses m a single morning A jear later 
it began to grow, and in 1021 it iind a population of 200 202 
Tins rapid growth is due to the working of the coalfield 
and the establishment upon it of industries tint need 
huge quantities of coal, e g smelting ores 

Newport is near the mouth of the Usknnd on the coastal 
plain and, like Cardiff, once possessed a castle * It was 
to small in 1801 tliat onlv one post woman was needed to 
deliver all the letters Then coal began to be worked 

* EUJJ exltU. 
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Smr. Its industries and exports are like those of Limerick 

ani Londmderry is the port or the north coast and ins 
steamer connections with Glasgow and Liverpool. It is the 
outlet for the vallcv of the Foyle and its tributaries. It once 
shared m the linen trade of Belfast, but this has now R.x en 
way Vo the manufacture of shirts. Large steamer .make 
use of Monlle at the entrance to Lough .Foyle, a though 

tuf west 

Ir^t^S-aoi^^h^^where 
Sou™ K o e f ^Luticrtck to "^“"‘netof pazTng ground ,n 

mk^rt »aTon a 

Then there J , s j an[]> n natural breakwater, 

fine harbour and. m * tunnel under the 

hut it is quite small “ there w „ trains 

Irish Sea (and sucha """'n^onsidembl shorten the 
eouid run direct to Galway a Galway might 

sea route to Ameriea ln suel,. a ^ l, nJ » or 

become 'HiP^gnt. Ireton^ a pa(;kct statl „n 

1,Cn pad!ei S.iuons.-Tl,e packet stations at present are 

d course on the east like the ports- ^ ^ 

Belfast, Dl ' b '‘"- 1 “l c C ^ 1 the north, one on the south, 
far inland op®' J- . th p!tc ut stations must be ns 

^oTas'p^ 

Larne and r of ImS™“ Wexford Ilsrhour 

ll In t' mouth' Mocked by sand. An artificial harbour at 
with its mouth j picket steamers run 

S»^"uth.w P it corner ofWaies 
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and ironworks to bo set up and prosperity commenced 
The place is a focus of railways from Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire and it lias large docks, though not 
so large ns those of Cardiff Before the construction of 
these docks the only accommodation for shipping was 

provided by the estuary of the Usk. . r , .. 

In 1912; m a list of British coal exporting ports Cardiff 
stood first and Newport third , . 

Swansea, at the mouth of the Tawe and where l the 
western valleys converge, is one of the most anciem. 
harbours m Britain, but before it was artificially unproved, 
•vessels of quite small tonnage lay aground at low 
water To protect the harbour from pirates a castle 
was built At one time the river ran into the sea by 
r=ve^ shifting channels, then the harbour mouth «. 

Head, a high cliff to the : west pr made, 

SSS rLi^Sit to port on the backs 

° f P At‘one time there were flourishing mines of copper 
and tm m Cornwall and Devon There was ; no coal 

there and the ‘Ctb Wife, which m 

tm in a number of the 

oUmr'SnesaU oier the world help to keep the Swansea 

furnaces going dlstrict the tin is largely used for 

In the Sw cover m K iron plates with a tlun 

plating CO atmg presents the iron rusting 

coating of to. winch food is presened are 

not of tin but of thTtrn plate, pure tm would not be 
stiff enough and would be s cry evpensn e 
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Reservoirs . — W ales has another raw material to sell — - 



Tina section Iiko that of Tig 40 chows pot only the outline of tbt 
surface but w'mC u below the surfaca. 


water There is abundance of ram in this w ct west land.. 
The region round Snowdon shares with the north west 
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possible for a port to be far inland nor for a packet station 
to be far out Tlie distance between Dublin and Kings 
town is only a few miles, but the few miles make all the 
difference between a port and a paclcet station 

The Capital. — -Dublin is something more than a port or 
a market Dublin is at the centre of things, here meet 
roads, railways, and canals from north, south, and w est and 
sea roads from the east It is the natural place for the 
seat of government, and it has been the capital of Ireland 
e\ er since Ireland has been ruled as one country As 
the capital it is the seat of law courts, bank and umv ersity. 
Just as the capital of Scotland is where the chief route 
entered the country, so Dublin is where the chief route 
enters Ireland 


EXERCISES 

I Draw the temperature graph for Blacksod Point in the wost of 
Ireland (Appendix) How does it compare with that of other graphs 
you have drawn T What conclusions do you draw T 

2. Copy Fig 63 Thia shows the temperature for 7 a.m- on May 8 
1914 Notice which places have a temperature over 47" F mid those 
which have a temperature less than 47* Underline each of the former 
Draw a line to separate the places with a temperature oier 47° from 
the rest (This fine is colled the isotherm o! 47* F ) Compare tius 
with Fig 78 Which are the warm winds and which ore the cold winds T 
Note where the ram is falling Refer top 160 and say why 

3 Draw a map of the west roast of Great Britain from Glasgow 
to the Bristol Channel and of tho cost end south coasts of Ireland 
Shado the land. Mark tho packet stations and ports Join each packet 
Station or port in Great Britain with the corresponding one in Ireland. 
Measure the distance between each pair 
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Highlands of Scotland and a part ^'^ewspo^m 
District the distinction of being one of the few spots in 
Europe with a rainfall averaging orcr ■>"« hnmlml inches 
ncr annum The water mostly runs away in the short 
rapid rivers But at several places the m cr s alleys has e 
been dammed end the water thus collected is conveyed 

by means of pipes to townsfaraway^ ^ Vymwy 

from the reservoir to .Lav erpo ,, »i, c Elan 

and^ Chicrucn” (bnliutarics rf The Wye), a distance of 
centimes was a land of rcl V mln „ )t d with the oeeu- 

.nvaders eamefinto BrdOanj tcndcd " t „ Ic3Ve nlone the 

inhabitants of the )^<** *£ ^TuehTmountainous 
It would actual battle, or to 

country, either to bca th mounta, n 

conquer them by se tin th( . m , c H cs „nd to themseh es, 
Toi tresses the ^ clsh thcy have managed to 

and through all Where the land is flat, 

. preserve a th ^ tl " p cm broCe, Englishmen intruded and 
ns m Auglcsc. , thcie arc lew people other than 
settled ,^ Ut Ti ^'the mounta, ns Unt W helped Wales 
the Welsh It IS J . . t > y have done something 

Each ol tne b mountain and moor In 

separated f rom “ . rcn , al ned free and independent 

these valleys There was no union amongst them and 

.ill Leint „I d«ml».,„ olw.1.1, ~ ./ O™- ' 

»<■ Vow*. Pb.1.1. s»- 



CHAPTER XIV 

WALES AND ITS BORDERS 

Tiie previous chapter has introduced us to two picket 
stations in Wales, where the land projects fir westwards 
on the north and south , there are no others, and there 
are no great ports for goods Goods go bv sea to the 
north and the south but not to Vales, it is too much 
of a peninsula It thrusts itself out into the western 
seas and such a position, though suitable for packet 
stations, is unsuitable for ports unless the land is verv 
populous aud productive 

What kind of land then is V ales ? 

Relief and Routes — In some respects Wales resembles 
Scotland, as it is mostly high, but there is nothing to 
correspond to the Central Lowland It differs verv much 
from Ireland, for it possesses no central plain and its high 
land is compact and not split up into a number ot small 
groups It is a land of moors and mountains m whose 
hollows he a number of small but very beautiful lakes 
and tarns, down whose sides dasli hundreds of foaming 
torrents, and on whose summits the clouds gather hour 
by hour during many days of the jear 

The mountains and the moors me something like the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland e\cept in the north west, 
which is rather like Cumberland, for the reason that the 
Ia\ers of rock, in each are much tilted 

The mountains of Wales arc, like the mountains of 
Scotland and of the Lake District, the remains oT a plateau 
of ancient bent and eroded rocks, and have been cut 
iso 
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when the country was conquered it could be conquered 
bit by bit. 

There is no natural centre to 'Wales, as there is to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, from which it could be 
governed, so that it ne\ er had a capital and it was ne\cr a 
kingdom The valleys into it from 
England — the Dec, Wye, and UsL 
— lead upwards to uninhabited re 
gions separated from each other by 
areas that it is difficult to cross 
Furthermore, the country is divided 
into two by the \ alleys of the Dovey 
and the Secern 

The Romans made roads where 
the mam modern railwaj s run,, that 
is along the north and south coastal 
plains, and they built forts, the 
chief of which were Chester m the 
north, Shrewsbury in the centre, and 
Gloucester in the south 

The Normans depended less on 
roads and armies but eroded more 
and more castles Chester, Shrews- 
bury, Gloucester, ‘Worcester, Here 
ford, and Bristol ns well as min) 
places farther west, had new strong 
stone castles with men of great* 
bravery to defend them 

Chester — As alrcad) noted there 
were two main roads into \\ ales, one 
in the north and one in the south 
Between them la> thciallej of the 
Se\em The north road was the 
the two, and it wn* guarded In 
Chester, i e the camp It was at the end of the great 
Jtoman mam road Wathng Street, and it is so situated 
that it defended the roa 1 to Ireland through North Wale* 
and the road to Scotland through north west LnglamL 
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out of that plateau by the action of the rivers The 
loftiest and most picturesque part is m the north west, 
\Utere the ♦highest point is Snowdon This district 
affords us abundant ei idence of the presence of glaciers 
at a former epoch The rochc arc often polished by the 
ice that was pushed o\er them or scratched by the 
stones that were embedded in the ice bloeJ 

There are numerous boulders called erratics big 
blocks of stone belonging to other districts these could 
not ha% e reached their present positions upon the slopes 
of the W elsh mountains unless they had been transported 
there by ice There arc also lul cs ns at Bala where the 
mouths of the valleys liai e been dammed bj moraines ns 
in the Lake District and there are others mostly small, 
that Ije in basins that were dug out by the glaciers 

In so mountainous a country as Wales the construction 
of roads and railwn>s is neither easy nor cheap There 
are along the north and south coasts howc\cr narrow 
strips of low land where roads and railways haie been 
made without undue difficulty or expense From London 
to bcolland there is a choice of two routes one to the 
cast and the other to the west with the high moorlands of 
the I’enmncs in between 1 rora London to Ireland there 
is also a choice of two routes one on the north ami the 
other on the south with the high land of W ales in betw een 

Of these two roads that along the north coast and 
throigh Anglesca to Ho ?} head was the more important 
because it was the more central for Ireland Between 
Anglcsea and the mainland arc the narrow Wenai Straits 
crossed by in o bridges a suspension bridge for road 
traffic and the Britannia Tubular Bridge w] ich carries 
the railway Anglcsea is connected with IIoI} Island b\ 
means of an embankment 

The road on the south has increased greatlj in 
importance in the last century parti} on mg to an increasing 
use of the southerly route to Ireland and partly because 
of tie growth of towns in the South Wales coalfield 
This is now the route of the Great W estern Bad nay to 
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The fort was bu.lt on a low lull above tile Riser Dee, 
and the ton n was walled round by the Romms, almost 
the whole of tins wall, either original or restored, still 
remains Chester was formerly at the head of navigation 
of the Dec, and the waters of the riser, now a furlong 
away, washed the walls of the city at one point But the 
Dee estuarv is shaped like a wide funnel and allowed the 
waters of the river to spread out so that ^ their speed was 
checked, their load of mud deposited, and the estuary silted 
up Any importance that Chester once possessed as a 
port has^ departed But just as it was once a notable 
road centre so it is now a famous radway junction 
Si* main and many minor lines of railway meet at 

‘'"Vhe "surrounding country, the plain of Cheshire, is 
fcrtdfand as it hi in the west, it hssplcnyo ram 
Hence we cot crass cattle, and Cheshire cheese A 
them isTvcrv large population in South Lancashire, much 

SS2&’si?&i£=2 

Ut, Ti,e JKSSiSffX appears to afford an excel- 

sa iSBrtssristfeaajS! 

and ever growing port , in reality 1 r 

^The "smallness of the town is ^= lo ecr,a.n d,,ad- 

vantages in the Severn «tuary 
r°m a tidal bore i (see p S3) w li e * Xse effects are 
Gloucester, and even the 
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Fishguard and Milford Haven At one time the line 
went round the north end of the estuary of the Severn, 
but now a tunnel four and a half miles m length has been 
made under the estuary and the journey shortened by 
over fifty miles 

Occupations.— Sheep farming — So much of the land is 
high that the meadows are fewer and poorer than in Ireland 
even though there is 
abundance of ram, and 
hence there is little 
cattle rearing or dairy 
farming except on the 
coastal plams and in 
the flat island of 
Anglesea This island 
has, for its area, more 
cattle than any other 
county in England and 
TV ales The country 

is too wet for wdieat 
or fruit, though, as m 
Ireland, oats and barley 
can be grown 

But on the moun- 
tains, and especially 
__ on the steep mountain 

E2Z3 sittp sides where the water 

I'm 84 — map BHOWM.O wbeee thsm runs off quickly, there 
ake host sheet is plenty of that short 

fine grass that suits 
sheep, so that many of the Welsh arc sheep-farmers; 
this was more especially the case before the opening 
of the coal mines and the coming of the industries that ard 
centred upon them 

The sheep arc reared chiefly on the drier eastern 
slopes as is the case in the Pennine Moorlands and the 
Southern Uplands , it is therefore the dnci cast from 
which comes \\ clsh mutton and Y\ elsh flannel 
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construction of a canal lias not improved matters while 
the chief route to South Wales is now by the Severn 
T.unncl and so avotds the city. 

Shrewsbury — Shrewsbury is on the road into the 
centre of Wales by means of the valley of the Severn 
The Severn rises in Plvnlimmon, about fifteen miles from 
the Irish Sea, but flows north east and leaves the mountains 
of Wales to enter the plain of Shropshire At one point 
in the Shropshire plain the river makes a bend like a 
horseshoe and encloses an area of high ground On 
the high ground inside the horseshoe a fortress w is 
built and here is the ancient town of Shrewsbury, 
whose beginnings go bach to the diys of the eailv 
Britons 

Here meet a north and south road between Bristol and 
Liverpool, an east and west road between Birmingham 
md Wales and a host of roads connecting with the duel 
places in the west of the Midlands It is naturally n 
market town and railwav junction It is ccn trail v situated 
m the pldm and is equally naturatly the county town 

All these big towns arc outside Wales, in the border 
land and, in the absence ol a natural centre in Wales 
itself, one of them Shrewsbury is so centrally situated 
with regard to Wales that it h is been found a more 
convenient meeting place for Welshmen than nn\ town 
in their own country And London also, which is con- 
nected bv fast trams with nil parts of W’alcs is frequently* 
chosen as a common meeting ground when Welshmen 
desire n conference In a very real sense London is the 
capital of W’alcs — for it is more convenient for men from , 
nil over W’alcs to meet there than in any' one plnec m 
W’n'cs itself But population is growing m South Woles 
and Cardiff, with its docks, rail wav's, industries mid 
magnificent public buildings is becoming more and more 
the important place m W’nlcs It is not central, but while 
most of Wnlcs remains tlunly inhabited, many ptoplc are 
tivtag in the south and Cardiff is becoming the centre 
of the people 
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Stiles, too, offers us otlicr cvamples of that trans- 
humance, the movement of animals from one district to 
another with the season, that w as referred to m Chapter II 
In the summer the flocks move from the lowlands on 
the coast to the pastures on the mountains , in the winter 
they return The summer and winter pastures are often 
twelve to fifteen miles apart Then, too yearling sheep 
are often sent from inland to coastal distnete for the 
winter, as the climate is more genial and the pastures are 
better down by the sea The journeys m th s ; case i may 
be anything from thirty to seventy five miles, though 
when the distance is great the sheep arc often moved by 

"“Vdc Mining —Slate is mud that has hardencd a.jd 

S Me^° 

of I k of no 5e for roofing for it may be bent or hav e 
frrit m it The same pressure that made it possible to 

unsmted for roofin'; J ce of t pnne nts the 

under P-surc so that t{^ c cnCe Stl|1 ^ OI ? h Walcs ls 
dc\ elopmcnt of y . 1012 lt pr0C i UC ed more 

state .named in the United 

^^Coa^Mtning Coat '^^^^^ppvhmd^the^coalfields 
lulls We have seen ce ntrnl plain in Fife and on tile 

nrth of Fortin m ilnar h and mV In England the 
iirth ot lortii, ui connected with the Pennine moor- 

13 On the cd"cs of the Welsh highlands there are 
lands O" 1 “ the valley of the Severn, the Forest 

coalildds "V*? ’’Pembroke, while the biggest and most 
£££.*- 3 « South Wa.es in the vafleys of 

Gl3 ¥h?c°Sl lU o r f C South Walcs differs in two rennets from 
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map by taking parishes instead ot counties 
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1 mJes 


County. 

Anglesey 

Brecknock 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pemb-ohe 

Radnor 


276 

73J 

COS 


Population *1021, 

51 09 j 
G1 257 
(SI 202 
170 0C0 
131 034 
164 847 
‘ 106 400 

1 252 -01 
45 400 
61 317 
02 050 
23 528 
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CZJ CenlrtU. 
r* o 85 — coALriELDS or south wales 


that mined elsew here m Britain It lies in a more moun- 
tainous region than other coalfields The \allcjs are 
exceedingly deep as well as narrow the result is that the 
teams of coal come to the surface m the sides of the 
vallejs and the coal may be obtained more easily than 
if shafts had to be sunk through all the overlying rock 
Each a alley m the 
coal area is one long 
narrow town with a 
dirt} stream at the 
bottom, a railway, or 
perhaps two and a 
mam road while side 
roads climb steeply 
up the hillsides A 
thousand feet above 
arc the moorlands 
A considerable 
part of the South Wales coal is or a somewhat different 
hind from the rest ol British coal It is anthracite which 
gi\cs gicat heat with little smoke, and so is suitable for 
lactones and for the na\ v 

Iron Mining — There has been n great deal of good iron 
ore on the South Wales Coalfield But tins is now nearly 
all worked out and much Spanish iron ore is imported 
ihc older furnaces were tuentx miles or more from the 
coist at Merth} r Tjdfil und the imported ore had to be 
earned that distance by rail To save the expense of mil 
infringe huge blast furnaces have been erected at Cardiff 
and other ports There the ore can now be taken direct 
I rum ♦‘hip to furnace 

But just ns cotton is still landed in large quantities at 
Liverpool though there is a water route to Manchester, 
because men line been used to landing it at Liverpool 
so some of the foreign ores sent to South Wales to be 
smelted still go to the old iron towns, even though \cr} 
little iron is now mined near them 

W ith tlte exception of sheep fannin„ end mining then* 
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In tlie south west of Gicat Biltam there is a long Harrow 
peninsula containing the counties of Devon, Cornwall, 
Dorset, and Someisct 

The peninsula has considerable variety of scenery, 
as it includes high moor land, deep valleys a large ‘plain 
and a number ot small ones , it has also -a long sea coast 
■with many inlets The -widest stretches of lugh land in 
Cornwall and Devon arc Bodmin Moor, Dartmoor and 
Exmooi , while in Somerset there is the limestone 
tableland of the RIendip Hills 

Relief — Bodmin Moor is a rounded granite hump in 
Cornwall It is part of that long stretch of high land 
often called the Cornish Heights which ends in the 
rugged rocks of Land’s End the most westerly point in 
England Though mainly of giamte *t contains slate and 
otliei hinds of lock 

Dartmoor is the highest of the south western moor- 
lands It has been described as a highland of granite 
rising out of a sea of slate It measures about twenty- 
two miles from north to south and twenty fiom cast to 
west Theie is some doubt as to the way in which the 
granite bosses in this part of the world were formed, 
but it is probable that thev aie the stumps of mighty 
volcanoes worn down thiougli many centuries into their 
present form 

The higher points of the moorlands are called tors, 
and are just bare rock on which nothing at all will grow. 
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Um!cr the action of the weather the granite tors break 
up into big rectangular blocks that suggest masses of 
masonn piled up bj a race of giants 

On Dartmoor it is possible to walk for miles and 
tie\cr see a house just as in the Pcnnines and the Scottish 
highlands But Dartmoor is smaller than either of these 
There arc few trees, and e\cn the grass is, in places 
quite scant} Here and there are soft bogs in w Inch it 



is possible to sink so deepl} is to be o\ erw helmed 
There are of course few people and the loneliness and 
wildness of the more barren parts hate gnen nsc to 
•stones of pixies who haunt the moorland dunk the 
farmer’s eider, ride lus horses and lead tra\ ellers into 
the bogs 

Exmoor is an upland not of granite but of sandstone 
from which one can look out o\ cr the Bristol Channel 
It is a wild open moorland with few fields or trees though. 
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drowned a alleys form estuaries On the latter Plymouth 
began as a fishing ullage, became a market town and a 
port of departure for America When the Channel was 
more easily navigated by fast sailing vessels and by 
steamships^Plymoutli and the other little western porte 
lost a good deal of their importance , but ships between 
Amenel and England still sometimes call at Plymouth 
and land mads, as several hours are thus sav ed m eaching 
London A few passengers also take the opporturuty °f 
landing, for there are two railway lines, the Great " 
and the London and South Western, onc round the 
south of Dartmoor and the other round thenorth But 
it has' not been worth while to bnild large docks and 

Wa On°“tlm‘ Tamar the docks of Davenport were con 
structed during the French wars; 

that is a place where gunboats, torpedo boats battle 
ships, and other -^^^sSionlrom^ wh!?h 
ILrmay p-eefto patrol ‘the entrances to the 
Channel and the Irish Sea . bav is 

Between Plymouth and Devonport, on a little bwy ,s 

Stonehouse Lad. of the three has aUracted so many 
lnliahitants that they form one town, the largest 

^TethS not mdeed eapect to find a ta*. 
this penmsula, for ports are as f “ r ,‘ n ' 3 " d P “n‘ b „f 

and therefore not usually to be south west 

peninsulas But there is one big port in the sour., w 

^Bnstol, however. like all good ports, keeps tc .the rule 
that rt is as far inland as possible » the 
broad estuary of the Severn, u P t» sto j a more 

rliSsSsss 

iter that arc can, without much climbing, pass mto the 
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on the edges, there arc deep, narrow vallejs noisy with 
flashing streams and crowded with trees It is a land 
of bracken, heather, and grass Like the other moor- 
lands it is not suitable for cultivation, and as there is 
little for sale there are few towns or villages Its animal 
life includes the red deer running wild, a breed of small 
hardy ponies, and some sheep 

Ihe Mcndip Hills are a plateau of limestone of t the 
same kind as occurs 
m the Pennmes 
Here, as in the lime 
stone districts of the 
north, great caverns 
are found formed by 
the action of , ram 
water on the soluble 
rock In one place 
the rool of What was 
once an enormous 
underground cavern 
has fallen m and left 
us with the Cheddar 
Gorge, perhaps the 
most sti iking ex 
ample of tins kind of 
scenery in the British 
Isles * 

Identify this area on a map of England At ScdgcmOOr Be 
one time all the shaded area was marsh tween the limestone 
of the Mcndips and 
the sandstone of th~ Quantocks there is a great stretch 
of low lying land which m earlj times was marshy, 
unhealthy, and practically uninhabited 

Tins plain Sedgemoor, resembles the eastern Fen 
Land, inasmuch as it is low lying and built of alluvium, 
but it differs from the Ten Land in containing more peat 
Moreover, the little islands oi drj land which once were 
teal islands m a shallow sea, are not low and clayey as 
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vallev of the Kennet, and so into the valley of the Thames 
and to London Theie is, thcrefoic, an easy west to cast 
route m the south of England with London at the eastern 
end Before coal became so widely used, the south cast 
of England was the most important part of the country, 
and a long road from the west leading to it was sure to 
be frequented, and somewhere near its western end there 
was likely to be a town 

Ne\t, we see that persons travelling from the south 
west of England towards the Midlands or the north 
would have to cross the Avon somewhere, that is, there 
had to be a place 
where a road north 
and south crossed the 
road east and, west 
It would, of course, 
cross by means of 
a bridge, and that 
bridge was placed at 
the head of naviga 
tion of the estuary 
At the point where 
the roads lrom north, 
south, nnd cast met 
the sea and river 
roads from tlic west, 
that is at the bridge, 
it was convenient for men to live, and even in early dnjs 
the Avon was frequented bv ships from Ireland and 
1 ranee that came thus far and could get no farther The 
town "as called Brig stowc, or “ bridge place,” n name 
since changed into Bristol Bristol is therefore a bridge 
town like New castle mid Stirling It was also a port> 
and for several centuries, when the north was of little 
importance, Bristol was second onl> to London v» trade 
and population 

As the port was open to the west it was from Bristol 
that Cabot and Jn> sons set sail in 3497 on that voyage 
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they arc in the cast, but often fairly high steep sided 
hills 

Legend Ims it that it was to one of these hills, Glaston- 
bury Tor, on the Isle of Avalon, that King Arthur went 
to die anti that it was m the Isle of Athclncj that King 
Alfred took refuge from the Danes 

To day Sedgemoor js drained by a network of canate 
The sedges that gave it its name, and yvhich indicate 
a difference between the ■vegetation of this low lying 
moor and the heather or grass of the lughlnnd moors, 
haye disappeared from hundreds of acres where the} 
once grew rankly The thick masses of \ cgetation hay e 
decayed to form humus, one of the most important 
constituents of fertile sod, so that Sedgemoor, like the 
1 en Land, is now much more productive than it was 
Between E\moor and Dartmoor there is a lowland 
sometimes called the Plain of Devon It is not really 
a plain, for the surface is uneven Similar ‘though 
smaller lowlands arc found round the coast These, 
even if of no great extent, arc yet places where people 
maj live 

Climate. — The peninsula gets its full share of the damp 
wester]} winds, ijnd these deposit a plentiful supply of 
moisture as tlicv use to pass over the higher ground , the 
lughest part of Bodmin Moor has a mean annual rainfall 
of from CO to 80 inches or more This should he com- 
pared with the or 2G inches which make up the mean 
annual rainfall of an eastern town like Lowestoft 

The piesence of the sea also tends to make the winter 
mdd and the summer cool, and tlus effect of the sea is * 
all the greater because of t the long seaboard caused bv 
the presence of so man} inlets Then it must be noted 
that this part of England is the furthest lemoved fiom 
the continent of Europe, and that it hes well witlun the 
area of the Gulf of Winter W T auntb It is not surprising 
that under these cncumstanccs the climate is the most 
equable in England 

^But if the climate is ram} , it is also one of the sunniest 
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ot disco* crj that Rave us Newfoundland The disco* erj 
of America by Columbus and others opened up trade m 
cocoa, sugar, and tobacco , the nearest British port to 
America was Bristol, and hence that port was earn 
associated with the trade in these commodities At the 
end of the sc*entecnth century • the passion for comma 
traffic was so strong that there was scarcely a small 
shopkeeper m Bristol who had not a venture on board of 
some ship bound for Virginia or the Antilles This 
trade it still retains , it also prepares the raw material for 
use, and so has tobacco factories, cocoa and chocolate 
works, and sugar refineries Its position Hath regard 
to Ireland, ns pointed out m the last chapter, has made 
it the chief port for receiving the dairy produce of the 

Em Slecent C years the hanana and other fruits of Centra) 
America and the West Indies have been coming tons 
in ever increasing quantities, and as Bristol has .so lon^ 
been Ssoeiated sutll the trade of these parts of the world 
it is not surprising that the port plays an important 

P ^The t h„ e gt S s'S^o? n to 0 day U would find it difficult, and 

- — “Tfs’eS SSE5? 

?h= t7de So neV do=ks°i.ave been bmlt nearer the 

tne tine " hc j at Ammmouth . it is at 

Avoimouth rather than Bristol, that the perishable ft lut 
tt 3 This fruit is despatched as soon as possible, 

by fast trains, to the f smo n coalfield which 

Bristol stands on ^ by t ,, c shipa m the 

supplies a gre land The coalfield possesses 

harbour and tbefactones^ Lancash , re an(I 

ttc woolfan of \Sdnre, and its only big town is Bristol, 
wfaS os we ha* c seen, does not owe its importance to 

tl ‘°Thm are°m the peninsula, other kinds of tosvm and 
* illagcs toat are suitably placed with the sea round them 
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in the British Isles. All these tilings have important 
results. 

What the People do. — The south-west peninsula 
resembles Ireland in being mihl and wet and, though the 
high lands are barren, the valleys, through each of which 
a little stream trickles to the sea, are wonderfully fertile. 
In these valleys stand numerous picturesque villages 
with thatched cottages and, between the villages, espe- 
cially in Devonshire, are steep, narrow, winding lanes, 
with high banks and high hedges wliicli, in the spring, 
are full of fragrant flowers. 

Farming . — The mildness and the wetness produce rich 
juicy grass, on which, as in Ireland, cattle ore reared. We 
ha\ e seen that sheep thrive best where it is dry underfoot. 
Cattle, on the other hand, are most profitable where the 
grass is long and juicy and where it grows all the year 
round. This is true of the greater part of Ireland, but 
all the lowlands of the west share in the advantages. 
Ayrshire is the dairy of Scotland. In Anglesca and 
Pembroke are many cattle. In the south-west of 
England there are naturally many dairy farms, and 
“ Devonshire ” butter and cheese have a high reputation, 
while Cheddar cheese is made from milk of cows fed on 
the grass lands of Somerset. This cheese was famous at 
least four hundred years ago, and it is recorded that some 
of the cheeses of an earlier date were so large that it took 
two men to put one on the table. 

Comw all stands fourth amongst cattle-raising counties, 
and even Devonshire takes a high place, despite the amount 
* of high and unfertile country that the county contains. . 

In the drier valleys on the east there are many fruit 
orchards, virgin white in spring and mellow red in 
autumn. They are to be found m Dei on, Dorset, and* 
Somerset, and then, farther north, on the Ice side of the 
Welsh lulls in Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. 
Here there is a total of 20,000,000 apple-trees alone. 

Piom the apples cider is made, and 41 Devonshire 
1 cider ” is a well-known bcierage. 
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E\cry summer thousands of people go to the seaside 
for n holiday , although they spend much time in 
cinemas they profiss n desire for fresh mr, nnd nlmost 
the first thin" to be accomplished by the latest arrival 
is to go to the end of the pier “ for a blow ” The place 
where one can get the most sea nir is at the end of the 
pier 'I his suggests that seaside resorts, like ferry 
towns nnd fishing towns, nrc as, far out as possible 
And, in fact, most fishing towns nnd ferry towns arc 
tourist centres ns well 

But note, seaside resorts do not need harbours as 
fishing towns nnd ferry towns do, nnd they can 
therefore be much farther out, right nt the ends of 
peninsulas and capes The south-west peninsula is a 
famous summer playground with its fine rocks, great 
waves, wooded glens, mild air and sunshine, firm sands, 
nnd excellent bathing And right out, nt the very end 
of things, are Ilfracombe, Newquay, St lies, and other 
well known resorts 

In other parts of the country the same kind of rule 
holds, as may bcsccn if we note the position of Scarborough 
in Yorkshire, Lowestoft m Suffolk, Margate and Ramsgate 
m Kent, Eastbourne in Sussex, and so on Most of 
these places have the advantage, too, of having more 
than the normal amount of sunshine 

As railway travelling is expensive the busiest seaside 
resorts are nearest to the big towns where many people 
live To save the cost and fatigue of a long railway 
journey Yorkshire people go to Scarborough or Whitby, 
Londoners to Margate, Lowestoft, and Brighton (the 
first of seaside lesorts), Lancashire folk to Blackpool, 
North Wales, and the Isle of Man, while Bristol people 
flock to Somerset, Cornwall, and Devon 

The south west peninsula it is evident, is a place of 
much interest and beauty Inland, on the moors and 
plains, or in the valleys there aie a few miners quarry- 
men, and farmers , the latter keep sheep and cattle and 
sell cream and butter and cheese m little market towns 
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On tlic cast side of Evmoor, between the Quantock 
and the Backdown 11,11s, ,s the Val' 
is so sheltered as to be dry enough to allow wheat to be 
grown! but, on the whole, the south west peninsula is 
too wet for wheat, and farmers do not grow it 

Sheep can be reared on most of the lull sides Their 
wool, s used at AxmwUr in the manuTartum i of carpets 
srumi"— The south west peninsula was long famous 

:§5§g=ss?s 

by the weather T h e c( ^ y 1S most abundant 

of them converted Y ^ d hcrc in some 

along the southern to ^ e been washed 
way not well un « j n 185 5 the output of china 

together into ^eat beds Cornwall was 80 000 tons, 

•?^ y i 0 O 04 tte output wa^ S50 000 tons About one 

m 1904 the ou F , in the Potteries , of the 

third of the cp Manchester foi the stiffening 

remainder some ^s some to Palls> where lt „ put 

and blea( :'“"= and some to the United States, 

whereT is used for artificial teeth It is also used la 
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or despatch them by rail to other parts of England. On 
the coasts are fishermen, sailors, lodging-house keepers. 



Fig 03— aims nair.r.ATGTur, — 

and people connected n.th the srork of a great naval 


Wav to the east is the city of Bnstol, set far into the 
land'Tgrent port m the days nl.cn slaps acre smaller 
and* even non, the largest city m the region noth ivhich 
this chapter deals. 
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the manufacture of white papei, alum, and ultra- 
marine, and is employed to adulterate flour and artificial 
manure, and to give weight to carpets ” * 

The mines, the quarries, and the sheep find work for 
a certain, but not very large, number of people As 
there is no coal except near Bristol, there are no important 
manufactures The region, then, is mainlj agricultural, 
and of the different forms of agncultuial occupation that 
of dairy farming is the chief But there are still other 
ways of getting a living, and some of these will appear m 
our account or the tbwns 

Towns. — There is a marked absence of big towns, 
-except a few on or near the coast What kinds of 
towns should we expect to find in such a land as we 
have seen this to be ? . 

The market toxins are small and, as elsewhere, are 
placed where they arc most easily reached by most 
people Yl c will consider three of them 

In Cornwall there are mountains and lulls almost nil 
the way down the centie, but at one point the valleys 
of two small streams, the Camel and the Tow-ey, offer n 
way across the burner The two valleys are separated 
only by a low pass, and in the pass is Bodmin, the most 
centrally situated town in the county, and chosen os the 
county town as well as a maihet town 

Betw ccn Dartmoor and Exmoor a road leads south east 
through the plain of Devon , betw een Exmoor and the 
Black down Hills comes the road from Bristol through 
the Vale of Taunton , near the coast there is a road round 
the south side of Dartmoor All these natural roads lead 
to the estuary of the Exe, the man-made roads winch 
follow the nntuial routes wall therefore meet somewhere 
m the small plain round that estuar3 A suitable ■ 
junction is, as we have seen elsewhere, provided by the 
bridge at the head of na\ igation 

, At that point is Exeter , market town nnd county 
town of Devonshire Devonshire is the land that could 

* Ctrxjraphy oj ComtcnS, W JL Cufj, Geographic*! Tiicher, J»o. SO , 
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nxrncisrs 

) 2tnm« diitnmt roel*» rtenttrmcd in tbit bool : my where cieh li 
found nnd dr-'cnl** the coantij where each it found 

2 Describe the counties of Atr'.hlre, IVrth, nnd Pot onthire, tnyirS 

win jou Ihinh tlieiwandviMof cneli run where the} do . 

3 1-rom 1 ty 0* copy tl»o tempentturw for Julj on to one rnnp nnd 
those for Jnminrj on to nnother nnd drntr tho nolhenn* in the *mno vrn} 
n* contour lines were drawn on I »5 21. N hat do j ou notico T 
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most easily be go\emcd from Exeter The city is on 
h lull, a good defensible position , Romans, Saxons 
Normans all had camps here in turn As the centre 
of an agricultural region Exeter makes agricultural 
implements, and it is the chief cattle market of the 

south west , , 

Exeter is one of the most interesting towns in England, 
with its beautiful 
cathedral, castle rums, 
and examples of 
Elizabethan houses 
The most fertile 
part of Somerset, 
especially before the 
draining of Sedge 
moor, was the valley 
of the Tone Being 
the most fertile part 
it had the most to 
sell so that the valley 
had the most im 
portant market town 
The market is placed 
where the road from 
Bristol to Exeter be- 
tween Exmoor and 

the BlndWom Mis ^ Taunlon , c Tone town 

crosses the r nassa^c was guaided by a castle, 

fnd ttecS guarded town become the county to,™ of 

S*s ^jsr js s , z ? zzl *£ 

U,c Sdto of boot? ,S well situated for fisluug, winch is, 

srsr : f 

howe'er bTg fcSnS Po“”d lie the Dogger Bonk! and 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE engush lowlands 

Wn hate already seen hen the people lire in i the north 
and nest of England Here a good part of the land is 
mountainous The low land m England, on the other 
hand, lies in the centre and the cast, and ust as the 
low land of Scotland is the ; real Scotland so ““Ion land 
of England was for long the real England Some of the 
districts in East Anglia and the south east hare already 
been described We hate now specially to consider the 

C ° n ReUef.-TI,e centre is not fat, but gcntlv undulating, 
and a bict cle ride across it say from London to Chester, is 
-a nescr mdmg sencs of ups ind downs oter hills which 
thSur-h low may he quite steep In the north west tins 
central lowland comes to the sea between tho Famines 
and the Welsh Highlands and m the southwest bate men _ 
the Cotteswold Hills and the Welsh Highlands these 
passages arc too wide to be called gaps , they are known 
agnates — the Midland Gala m the north west and the 
StSn Gate in the southwest The northeastern 
outfelTof the plain, between the Permutes and the higher 

s ™r 01 

th 'As b t S « a long 

low flattlsh rid 're of chalk, running in a north easterly 
dnc'ct on lrom Salisbury Plain, a plateau 500 feet abate 
sea let el This ridge is teij much like the North and 
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none *of the fishing towns are as big as Grimsby or 
Yarmouth 

About the end of Pebruary or the beginning of March 
large quantities of mackerel begin to appear m the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lizard, giving rise to the spring mackerel 
fishing The mackerel ore caught by means of drift 
nets, and landed chiefly at Newlvn m Mounts Bay 
There is a similar 
fishery on the north 
coast m the mouth of 
the Bristol Channel; 
the boats engaged in 
this industry come 
chiefly from St Ives 
In the summer 
mackerel are caught 
east of the Lizard ; 
the crowds of fish 
are smaller, and they 
arc caught by seine 
nets 

The pilchard 
fishery is older than 
the mackerel fishery, 
but it is not now 
so important The 
Fio 02. — map to snow me position ot pilchard is ft member 
taoi.tov. of the herring family, 

and is generally about 
10 inches long It arrives off the coast of Cornwall in 
July and August, and again in October and November 
Pilchards are caught both in drift nets and in semes by 
methods that have not been altered during the last 
three hundred y cars 1 he follow mg is the method of seme 
fishing, by which pilchards and small macl ere! arc caught 
About the time the fish are expected watchmen take 
up their places in little watch houses which are situated 
on high points along the shore When the men sec o 
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South Downs in the smith-enst. It is highest in the 
section Known ns the Chiltcm Hills 

In Inucolnsturc the ridge runs m a northerly direction 
nnd Conns the Lincolnshire Wolds It curies to the 
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particular kind of brown patch on tlic water ^ t: hcv 'shout 
us loudly as they can, and in a few moments tlic fishermen 

^They^aki^wittf Omm^big- net, t^ e scme ’^, S j°™^'^ ln ® 
r.ke a drift net but with smaller meshcs This net is 
attached to a strong rope, one end of which > s “ “ 
boat, while the other is fastened to a capstan on 

The fishermen row roundtheoutsideof UKstoal^nd 

drop the net into the water Ait y , and 

the shoal they take the free end of the ^ “hore and 
fasten it to another capstan the 

w°astU“lV«Fc1^ater P portion of the fish was spread 
on the neighbouring fields „ the ycar round 

The Cornish fishing season pjehards; 

/U^rts'a^nahyfo'n^e 
average, "about SSofish. which are sent to English 
markets by rail ... , . flre as far out to 

Bearing m , mind . “S peninsula is 
sea as possible, and that expect to find here 

very far out to sea, we imght at first aapecr ^ 
a number of ™P <Jr ^' lt P the peninsula, for the simple 
howes er, few such nowhere Packet stations 

reason that it is on ta ™f ' on s „ enmsu ]as People 
are on peninsulas, hut in Holyhead, or Fishguard 

fcom Ireland go to Stro ^ ^ the channel where 

ttZSS. ^ XJ? ££> F ^t“nge n r1 

S£f 'for LoSn , do P sometimes stop to put them and 
tonncd by “ drow,,ed 
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te oolite The chief part or this ridge is the Cottes 
wold Hills The ridge runs, like the chalk ridge, from 
south west to north cast and extends from Dorset to 
the Clc\ eland Hills in noith \orl slurc Both ndgcs 


Cotleswo d llill» S CitnrtS. 
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have a \cry steep slope to the west, such a steep 
slope is called an escarpment or in a shortened form a 
scarp and that part of England between the cast coast 
and the western edge of the oolite is called the Lnglish 
Scarp lands Both 
ndges ha\e a gentle 
slope, the dip slope 
leading tow ai ds the east 
.To the west of the oolite 
ridge and in between 
the different ridges are 
low lands 

West of the oolite 
is a Rowland ot led 
soil red sandstone and 
a kind of red clav or 
mail the same 1 ind of 
material as is iound in 
the Eden Valley Parts 
of it rise to a height 
•of 700 feet but on the 
whole the district is open and communication is easy 

Between the oolite and the chalk there is a \ allej 
filled for the most part with claj and sometimes called 
the Oxford Clay Vale oi simply the Clay 1 ale It runs 
like the ridges south west lo north cast and ends on 
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valley, and it might be a much more important packet 
station than it lslf it weic not for the fact that the railw ay 
connection is not really very good The high land causes 
the line to wind about a great deal or to pass over steep 
gradients These difficulties make the journey a slower 
one than it would be if the land were flat and the time 
saved bv landing at Falmouth is so little that it is hardly 
worth the bother But tlus is after all, only a result of 
the fact that it is not worth while to impro\ e the route 
It is said that the fastest ocean liners can reach London 
almost as soon as the express train from Falmouth 

But there is a town winch has been partly a fish 
ing v lllngc, partly a 
market town, and 
partly a port for some 
centuries, and which 
is now really made up 
of three towns, one 
of which is a na\al 
station 11ns town is 
usual!} called Ply- 
mouth, but includes 
Devonport and Stone- 
house as well as 1*1} * 
mouth 

rio 03 ~n.yj.ocni 1 romall the heights 

of Cornwall and Dev on 
strenms descend to the sea, and in doing so have worn 
deep v nllcvs The coast has sunk somewhat and drowned 
the lower portions of these vnllc}s so that tiicre are 
mail} good harbours all round the peninsula When 
men began to look west rather than east it was found 
difficult to push westward along the English dimmer 
against the westcrl} winds and it was from the fishing 
Milages of Dei on ami Cornwall that seamen started to 
cross the Atlantic Drake was a Devonshire man, and 
the 1fa»//lfrrer set sill from 1*I\ mouth 

Hie Tamar amt the PI} m arc two streams whose 
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the north*enst in the Ten district lound the Wash, w here 
the valley is so low that there is little natural diamage 
and where for long the land was a morass 

Between the Chiltcrn Hills and the North Downs is 
another day plain — the London Basin, while another' 
clay plain, the Hampshire Basin, lies to the west of the 
South Downs The Weald between the North and South 
Downs is partly clay and partly sandstone (see p 22) 

The valleys of the lowland differ from those among 
the moors and mountains They are broad, not narrow , 
their sides slope gently and not steeply Very often the 
valleys are so broad and the slopes so gentle that they 
cease to ’ook like valleys to the untrained eye The 
rivers of the louland arc slow, and their banks arc fringed 
with reeds and rushes Mountain streams flow rapidly, 
and ns they pass over hard rocks they are usually bright 
and clear, lowland streams flow slowly, and as they 
pass over soft soil they are usually rather muddj 

The rivers for the most part flow between the ridges 
we have spoken of The Itchen and Test flow to the sen 
over the surface of the Hampshire bnsm The Trent 
passes between the Pennmes and the oolite range and 
flows north east through the led plain into the Humber 
The Severn comes out of the Welsh highlands, passes 
between the Cotteswold Hills and the lulls of South 
, Wales, and flows into the Bristol Channel An important 
tributary, the Warwickshire Avon, flows south w est 
tin on gh the red plain to join it 

The Great Ouse flows north eastwards through the 
Clay Vale and the Tens into the Wash Wc might 
expect that another river w'ould flow south westwaids, 
but instead of that the Thames, after flowing north 
east o\ er the plain for some distance, cuts straight * 
thiough the chalk ridge m a rather deep gap and then 
flow s o\ cr the London Bnsm to the sea 

The icason foi this is mteiestmg and the result 
important It is supposed that a \ery Jong time ago, 
long before the Ice Age, tlie lowland of England had a 
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much Hatter surface than it has now, and hod all a gentle 
slope to the south-east; the lines of hills were not 
dev eloped, so that streams flowed fairly straight over the 
surface. Very slowly these streams earned away some 
of the surface, particle by particle. The clays were 
earned awav most easily, and the chalk and sandstone 
not so easily, so that the clay lands got lower and 
lower, and the limestones, winch were not eroded so 
quickly, stood out more and more above the level of the 
clays. The Thames was one of the streams. Just 
where it ciosscd the 
chalk belt it wore a 
valley, now called the 
Goring Gap, which for 
a shqrt distance looks 
almost like a dale, but 
elsewhere the chalk 
was not worn away 
to nearly the same 
extent, so the Chiltern 
Hills and the White 
Horse Hills remain. 

Nowhere else do we 
find a stream flowing 
from the oolitic ridge 
through the Clulterns. 

The Great Ouse has 
gradually grown back- the lieodw ateis „f the 

wards and caught or capture , further north- 

other streams winch flowed ^Tiil. 
east than the Thames. ^" ed t "l »», and they are little 
terns where such streams use , keen worn 

■lower than the level to 

when the streams rivers are called rund gaps, 

them These to distinguish 

though the nam , „ aps through which streams still 
do™ ''S' we have s?™, p. =6. B ther= are gaps in the 
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have remained quite small, but one, Derby, has become 
*i biff town 

Some of the Danes who entered by the Trent passed 
b\ Nottingham, and turned up a side street, as it were, 
the Derwent The Derwent helps to dram the Peak 
District, and is the principal tributary of the Trent on 
the left bank 

Derby is on the plain near where the Derwent leaves 
the lulls , at the back w ere water pow er and hill defences, 
m front land easy to cultiv ate and trav cl o\ er when once 
the trees of the forest had been destroyed The Trent 
and some of its tributaries provided water wajs 

When the railways came they followed the lines of the 
old roads across the plains and through the v alleys, and 
Derby, like Leicester, Nottingham and Chester became 
a railwav junction , it is on the Alidland Railway, and 
the centre where locomotives and rnilwaj carriages are 


made for that line , _ . 

Such towns as Nottingham and Derby owe their 
existence to the fact that mers were ensj to moicon in 
boats Other towns, also on mers, owe their existence 
to the fact that mers arc difficult to cross if one has not 
a boat and there arc no bridges In that case people 
look for fords or shallow places in the rocr or stream 
where it is possible to cross on foot or on horseback, and 
the word “ - ford. ” is part of the name or mom towns to 
the site of which roads converged because of on cosv 
crossing Stafford, for example, was at an easy crossing 
place o\cr the river Sow, a tributary of tlic Trent 
Rcing in the centre of n plain it naturo ly became a market 
town It is on one of the western cla> belts with grass 
nnd cattle, many of which are fattened for meat Stafford 
rs a com cn.cnt centre to which the hides could be brought, 
and these have given rise to a leather industrj and the 
manufacture of boots nnd shoes 

Another most important ford was Oxford , in the 
centre of the v ollcj of the upper Thames It is in a small 
gap m a low ndge Here meet the v allc> s of the Thames 
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North and Soutli Downs Sonic of them ore wind gaps, 
and some water gaps, which lmsc been formed m the 
same way as tliose of the Ciultcrns 

Tig 99 (a) and ( b ) show two stages in the process 
of rn cr capture described abo\ c The mam stream shorn* 
in Tig (a) has disappeared in Tig (h) above A 
II hen the process has readied a furthei ad\ anccd stage 
onl^ a wind gap will remain in the nearer ridge 

Climate. — II c already know something of the climate. 

For one thing there is 
no part which is cold 
simply because of 
height, for no part of 
the lowland is high 
We liai c seen alsqthat 
the west (Chap I Ex 
a) is -warmer than the 
cast as being nearer the 
middle of the winter 
gulf of w aim th, and, 
indeed , that the English 
plain has the most ex- 
treme climate in the 
British Isles It is 

warmer in summer and 
coidci in -winter than 
any other district of the 
same height From 

Chap XV Ex 3 we see 
that the isotherms for January run north and south instead 
of cast and west as we might expect The east is colder 
than the west and the land is colder than the sea The 
isotherms foi July do run roughly cast and west, but* 
they bend south o . ci the cooler sea and north o\ cr the 
warmer land The highest summer temperature is jn 
the south cast I lg 100 is a map of the British Isles with 
tw o isotherms on it, the January isotherm foi 40° F , and 
the July isotherm for 60° F. Between them they dnide 
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and Cherwcll, and along tlic ridge was a load from London 
Water roads bj tlie m ers and land roads to the ford met 
at Oxford, so that it was a most important centre for a 
market and other things It was a centre of learning as 
well as for produce, and here grew the ancient university 
The old towns were naturally those which became 
county towns when Alfred the Great and lus successors, 
divided the land into counties, clncfly in connection with 
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their military systems They shared the land between 
the largest of the little maikct towns, giving to each 
centre an area that it could conveniently govern The 
map shows that most of the counties in the lowlands are 
named after their chief towns, and that their boundaries 
are very irregular and seem to have little to do with the 
physical features, though in some cases the boundaries 
run along high ground between the riv cr basins 

Jfost of the midland counties were formed by adding 
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the islands into four regions, of which it is seen that the 
English lowland lias the most extreme climate 

W e have seen also that the west of the British Isles 
is the wettest and that the higher parts on the whole 
recci\ e more nun than the lowci, and we saw that the 
fact that we received most of our weather fiom the west 
was the cause of tlus Tlic English lowland receives 
ram from wind currents which converge towards each 
other The eastern portion of the lowland is considerably 
diier than the west 

Houses and Crops — Now we can see how people may 
In c on the lowland As a mattei of fact they live rather 
cuffcrcnth in different parts Even in the matter of 
houses it is wonderful to notice the varieties We find 
the ojd whitewashed timber-fiamed house of the Midlands 
where there was forest, the led sandstone houses and 
castles of Cliestei and Nottingham on the red plain, 
those built of Bath stone m the south west, and the flint 
faced walls of the chalk country 

Of the Oolitic aiea Cobbett has drawn a picture in Ins 
Rural Rides Speaking of the Cotteswolds he says 
All along here the land is a stiffish white loam upon a 
bed of soft stone, which is found at various distances 
from the surface, sometimes two feet and sometimes ten 
Here and there a field is fenced with tins stone laid 
together in walls without mortal or earth All the houses 
and outhouses are made of it, and even co\ ered with 
the tlunncst of it foimcd into tiles The stiles m the 
fields are made of large flags of this stone, and the gaps 
ui the hedges are stopped with them And he adds 
1 Anything quite so cheerless as this I do not recollect to 
have seen , these stones are quite abominable 
• On the clajs the natural building material is brick, 
and this is now being used almost cverywheie for house 
building even where the older dwellings may be of 
stone 01 timber or the larger business premises am be 
or ierio concrete But brick is not the same ev cryw here , 
it maj vary in quite a short distance from the warm red 
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together a number of smaller areas, and the edges of the 
bits have not much to do with the directions of rivers or 
hills. The shapes of the bits really depended, m many 
cases, on mere convenience in culti\ ating the land (p 65) 
The county towns are mostly on the m ers, and the n\ ers 
run more or less through the middle of the counties with 
the county town in the centre of the \ alley Thus Chester 
is on the Dee ton ards the centre of Cheshire , Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire have the Sei, em in 
the middle ; Warwickshire is divided bv the Avon, and 
the same is true of Bedfordshire and the Great Ouse, and 
of a number of other counties 

Note that Oxford is not the centre of all the lowland 
that might have been governed from it , this lowland was 
so large that it was cut in two and Oxford got only one 
half M , 

Manufacturing Towns.— But even m the agricultural 
lowland some towns haxe not remained agricultural 
centres. We ba\e already seen that Nottingham and 
Stafford and Lincoln are the sites of manufactures of 
various hinds The presence of coal has specially stimu- 
lated the growth of some old towns, and c\en Milages, 
which were not market towns 

To the north and south of Stafford there are coalfields. 
On the northern one china and other kinds of clay w ere 
found ; the coal was used m making all kinds of earthen- 
ware, and the district w as called the Potteries The chief 
towns on the coalfield, StoU-en Trent, Hmlaj, B„rs cm, 
and Naceastle-under-Lyme, are so close together that they 
form one big town, dirty and ugly like the factory towns 
The manufacture of fine potters was founded 1„0 years 
a-o by Josiah tVcdgwood. aad the deposits of china clay 
hare Ioim been exhausted, supplies arc now obtained 
from Cornwall and Dei on The local poorer clay is used 
only for coarse things like tiles, bucks, and dram-pipes 
On the south Statlordslure coalfield iron ore w as found ; 
hence the smelting of iron ore and the maimfacturc of 
iron goods arc old and important industries. The district. 
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brick and tiled roofs of Grantham to the depressing 
jellow brick and slate of Peterborough while both con 
trast with the stone built Stamford and the villages of 
the oolite which he between them All give character 
to different districts just as much as do the slate slabs* 
of Wales or the solidly built white sandstone houses of 
Bradfoid or Edinburgh nnd the granite of Aberdeen 

Rich deposits of non have been found in some parts 
of the oolitic range and this again has affected najs of 
living Where both coal and iron are close at hand as 
m the Cleveland district of Yorkshire, great towns have 
grown rapidly Tor instance, in 1801 there were only four 
farmhouses at Middlesbrough To day Middlesbrough 
has a population of over 131,000, and produces two and 
a half million tons of iron each year 

The soil and climate also affect the uses to which the 
land may be put When dealing with East Anglia it 
was pointed out that the dryness of the region was suitable 
for wheat Tor all that was said to the contrary the 
farmei might have grown nothing else but wheat , there 
is, however, much more to be said Any one with a 
garden knows that it is not possible to grow, successfully, 
the same crops on the same plot year after j car 

The East Anglian farmer, therefore grows his wheat 
in rotation with other crops and also rears animals at the 
same time He engages in what is called mixed farming 
In some parts of the country the following is the rotation 
adopted 

First of all roots eg swedes or turnips aie giown 
As there is a fair space between the rows and the plants 
it is easy to clear the ground of weeds The roots aie 
followed by barley mixed with clover and grass The 
barley is harvested in the autumn while the clover and* 
grass give hay m the following summer M hen the hay 
has been gathered animals can be turned into the fields 
to graze The next ciop is wheat 

The advantages of this svstem of rotation oi crops 
an 1 of mixed farming are many Amongst them we may 
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note the following: 1 As cacli crop selects a different 
Kind of food out of the soil the exhaustion of the ground 
does not take place so rapidly as if only one land of crop 
were grown 

• 2. Work is distributed throughout the year “ After 
honest the farmyard manure is carted on the land 
This is followed by wheat sowing In the winter there 
is the stock to be fed The spring brings barley sowing, 
the early summer the cleaning of the land for the roots 
Then follows the hay han est and the hoeing of the roots, 
and by this time cora-han est comes round once again ** * 

3 Then each kind of plant has its own kind of pest 
which feeds on it If a crop is only grown once in three 
or four } ears on the same field many of the pests of any 
particular land of plant will die m the meantime 

4 And, finally, as the farmer, on the system described 
above has hay, meat, baric} , and com for sale, the failure 
of one product mav be balanced by the success of another. 
He never has “ all Ins eggs m one basket ” 

/ill this implies continuous work without any break. 
Further, “ turnips, swedes, and mangolds have to be 
eaten by cattle or sheep, and as they are ready by the 
end of October they have to be consumed during the 
winter, otherwise they would require enormous space for 
storage and run serious risk of deterioration In these 
drier districts, therefore, winter feeding of animals is the 
rule The winters arc cold and animals are precious; 
therefore animals have to be kept indoors This means 
large farm buildings and attendants living close bj The 
most convenient arrangement is for the faims to radiate 
out from the v lllage and liav e their buildings as near the 
v dlage as possible. This arrangement is very common in 
Norfolk, where winter feeding is widely practised It 
leads to a higldj developed nlhge life ” 

Contrast this life with that in the west of the lowland 

• The Story rfa Loo] of Drtad. T B Wood. 

t ‘ Uogwnal Factor* in Agn ulture, * llosscU. Geographical Teacher, 
Spring, Urjw 
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trav ctscs the land) Pennmes, and then runs down the long 
\ alley of the Eden to Carlisle 

Because Britain is a long narrow island running north 
and south the longest lines run in the same direction 
•The only other long lines possible are those that go west 

The Great W cstem runs along the low flat land of the 
Lower Thames v allej and near to Reading passes through 
the chalk lulls bj the Goring Gap, the lowest and easiest 
wav through them (p 215) It keeps on the edge of the 
W lute Horse Hills as far as Swindon Here it div ides, 
like the North W estem at Crewe one branch for W ales 
and one for the south nest of England The W clsh branch 
of the Great Western Railwaj passes under the Bristol 
Channel bv tire Severn Tunnel and bj means of the 
soutlj coastal plain arrives at Fishguard The south 
west branch goes through Bristol and runs near the coast 
to escape the Mcndip Hills It makes due south for 
Taunton and follows low ground to E\ctcr It goes 
round and not ov cr, Dartmoor, and runs on the south 
side of tl c Cornish highlands to Plymouth I almouth 
Pcnrancc and St Ives A shorter route now avoids 
Swmdon bj making use of the valley of the Kcnnct. 

The London and South Western is more direct than 
the Great Western but has steeper gradients It crosses 
the chalk north of Aldershot, and keeps on high ground 
nearlv all the wav from Basingstoke to Salisbury Bctw ccn 
I \ctcr and Plymouth the line turns inland and runs 
round the north side of Dartmoor fairlv close to the 
moor Between Okchampton and Tavistock the country 
is verv tilth 

The Great I astern is the radwav for I ast Anglia and 
for the Ashing towns south of the Humber 
• The South I astem and Chatham sends two iongish 
lines to the south cast One runs along the low ground 
lx tween the North Downs and the river the otj rr mrs 
on tl e south si le of the North Downs This is tl e line 
t? at j uns London to the orchard landv ar d to D ncr and 
I olkcstone 
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, ? lic "astern belts, or western portions of belts, of clav 
Im\ c a hcnMcr t unfaJh and in great pai t me in consequent 
too Iicaxy to woih, and arc gnen o\er to grass, as nrc 
some ot the hcawci da>s further cast On this grass 
many cattle arc fed As the climate is more equable 
cattle can be out of doors all the time, and the farms nrc 
moic scattered It is not diy in summer as it is in the 
east, so tint cattle c m be fattened all through the spring 
rmd suminci But tins is not strenuous or con- 
tinuous woih, and leaves time tor leisure which many of the 
country folk spend in hunting 'I his m turn leads on to 
horse-breeding YVhcic the clu\ belt dips m the east to 
t ic Tens Ihcic is much less rum, and since the area has 
been diaincd it has been found c\trcmely suitable for 
potatoes and foi wheat 

n n ,n?°f n th , c h , ca '»er cla>s of the west with cattle 
and the drier lands of the cast churactcuscd by wheat 
production, maty distncts arc gnen up to different foims 
or agriculture or cyen market gardening where the sod 
IS n good mixture ot clay and sand and Inis been well 
manured and where there aie good rmluav connections 
tnth districts of laigc population In tho'london clay 
basm with a large population in the centre which 
lequiies milk tile land is eery largely gnen over to grass 
and used mainly for dairy farming , indeed, many of the 
more distant grass lands of the west and north west of 
England help to supply the demand The chalk belts 
are in parts covered with a layci ot clay, but elsewhere 
the soil is tlnn On the clay lands of the chalk grow 
woods, mainly of beech, which in days of old fed large 
herds ef pigs mid nowadays may provide timber for tile 
manufacture ot furniture, e g chans at High Wycombe 
On the down lands,, as we have seen, the sheep is thd 
characteristic product and the shepherd is the person of 
importance 

It is obMOUs then that there are many wa\s of living 
on the English lowland J 

Settlement and Roads — -In order to understand what 
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and C Ims S almost 1 Countr y, is dirty and smok} 

very un" f‘™cys than trees By day it is a 

make eh cflv sma^°M ry 15 50 fnr from ‘he se “ the people 

pared ruth the value S’ thegoods^ Cam “ Se ’ S Sma " 

Black Country^ Tw'aSl^ ' b « “"™ “ f th f 

When iron ore was first smStr , , 1 ' sh .’? nd , not ) °."’ 6"»“ d 

Weald and Hallamsh.re Sp Ss!" ”* d,str,ct -, “ L ,n ‘ 

charcoal, and the forests smelted with 

made were themselves Sf i , " hlch the charcoal was 

f ° r STe f “S Ce t S — P0S,t,0n 

Birmingham, whS, so i‘ s'nSi^tefi ' ““ ntry “ , the c,ty 
as a little Saxon villaee Tr t U . us - must ha ' e begun 
near to the Forest of Ardri/wh "u ° n , the coalfi c M > hat 
In Birmingham n » •>, a n W ^ ere *^ ie charcoal was made 

screws.^toolsf^uns 6 bed^tea^T^cnd^ 68 * 

• things of tin*; k.nri t*. ea ^f» ferj dei^, and many other 

m population ^and st *■ ^LT?? 4 ?* » 

Midlands,” so its mhabitan “ie ve^prouTo'n 
Vhfe™™ *? lt ,S the owToLs wS on the 
routes' have ,™““a '“fortant as centres, so the old 
the roads This is „ railways follow the lines of 

are the natural ens P art ^ because tile routes themselpetf 
W been made 7 ' Vays ' and P arU y because the railways 
Northe™ TtmW “V the old towns The Greit 

Rofd th^nn 7 f ° l !?’S the 1,ne of ,he Great North 

the w'J^ l d , aad ®> tth Western Railway those of 
the west coast road to Scotland and the North Wales 
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is here now wc must take account of some past condition, 
% er\ man} of our towns and villages and roads owe their 
present positions to what happened or existed long ago 
In the lowland districts mov cment is easy and land is 
plentiful and fertile so that it is possible for man to In e 
in almost an} part of it If, how cv er, we go bach to the 
Stone Age wc find that the majority of the stone-using 
men lived on the top of the bare chalk or other uplands, 
and not in the then wooded or marsh} Ion lands They 
were hunters and their weapons and tools were made of 
the flints the} found abundantly in the chalk Also, 
where the soil was poor and v egctatxon was scant} it was 
easier for them to make a clearing or to mo\e about, 
thev had not tools with which to cut down the forests 
or dram the marshes of the lower and damper ground 
The iallc}s and lowlands were cither swamp! or 
covered with trees and the on!} tracks were along the 
ndges In the forest there were wolves and other fierce 
animals and in the swamp} parts were treacherous bogs 
Upon the tops of the downs it is still possible to see where 
these early men lived to find the mounds with which 
thev covered their dead to trace the floors of their lints 
and even to tread the tracks which thev, the first road 
mal ers made in these islands 

As time went on man became more civ dised and could 
mov c more casdv and conquer more difficulties succcssiv e 
generations then descended into what are the more fertile 
parts At different times Ilntain was mv adctl In different 
peoples Thev armed In water and travelled bv water 
using the nv ers to carrv them ns far inland as thev could 
get They lived on the hanks of them ers for there the 
water supplv was p'cntiful Thev were not quite so 
had!} off for roads ns the men of the Stone \ge hut the 
roads for centuries were little better than tracks In 
wet weather these tracks were almost impassable, ct all 
times it was difficult to keep tlicm in order 

ft was not till the ci d of the seventeenth centur} that 
good roads began to be made Lvcn as late as t! at the} 
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road to Ireland ; the Great Western that of the Bristol 
Road 

But it is e* en more necessary for railways than for 
roads to follow gentle slopes, so the gaps in the hills (p 215) 
are en more important for railways than for reads 
The names of the railwajs, Great Northern, Great 
Western, etc , indicate the directions m which the radwaj s 
radiate As the Lower Thames Valley is surrounded by 
hills, each railway has to get o\er, through, or round 



them In some places the railway climbs the hills , else- 
where it burrows underground m tunnels or makes use of 
mcr and wind gaps 

• The East Coast route to Scotland runs almost due 
north o\er low ground, crosses the Chiltcm IIjJJ s 
“ wind gap ” at Stci cnigc passes through the bread Ian 1 
and round the end of the limestone lulls to the 
market of Grantham It then runs through tj ie 
fa the Trent *«J.Vy jmmJ the fertile i sic of J or £ t 
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were so bad that men and horses were iiequenlh engulfed 
>nthe pools winch were to be found m the middle or to the 
side of them But waternajs were always smooth easv 
to travel on and nev er wanted mending 

The early settlements on the banks of the rn ers must 
certainly have been quite small Some of them hav c now 
entirely disappeared some arc still small and of little 
importance, others have giown into large and wealthy 
cities 

The Romans —In 55 n c Britain was minded bj the 
Homans They were great road buildcis and the} built 
a great sj stem of roads all over England The} usually 
«UTicd them as straight as the} could and when possible 
kept to the Iugli ground in order to avoid the woods ai d 
marshes These loads were so well made that where 
they run on level ground they arc in use to this da\ 

°* “ ,e c ^ 1Ie ^ Roman roads was W athng Street 
which still runs almost unbroken from Dover through 
London St Albans and Tow ccster to Chester 

Two Roman roads crossed at one point on the n\cr 
So-w one of the tnbutancs of the Trent and there a 
bridge was built Up to this point small boats could 
sail and here at the meeting point of roads and the Soar 
™ as a -*” man camp the site of modern I ci ccstcr 

The low grass lands ro ind Leicester suppl\ food for 
cattle , this has giv cn rise to the tanning of leather an 1 
the manufacture of boots The oolite ridge supplies food 
for sheep the Leicestershire lnccd of sheep produces 
wool of fine quahtv, and tins has given n c to the inarm 
facture of woollen hosier} the chief manufacture of 
Leicester 

On the west side of tie lowlands there are manv 
traces or remains of Roman towns and camps M herev er 
a road led into Males a camp was put to guard it. Two 
of these Chester controlling the northern road and 
Gloucester controlling that on the south were noticed in 
Chapter XI\ 

ihcrc arc others I ct us consider IT orccattr One 
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A branch line of the London Brighton and South Coast 
Radway uses the Molo Cap and the Adnr Gap, but tho mam 
hue crosses tho highest parts of tho North Downs and tho 
South Downs by tunnels This line is shaped like a T, with 
Brighton at the centre of the T. Tho cross part extends 
from Portsmouth to Hastings On the west it runs along 
the low ground between tho South Downs and the sea. Oi 
the east there is at first no lowland on the coast, and the lino 
lias to go inland to Lowes and run behind the Downs 

All these routes arc really the old routes to the old 
towns 

Now the railways are grouped together in four sjs 
terns, the London and North Eastern, the London, 
^J? nd a " d . Scottish, the Great Western, and the 
southern Railway Tins will probably mahe ver> little 
cl Ifcrence for a long time, the lines will remain as thev 
n «. and e ' cn , the old namcs of the chief raihvajs 
1 1 almost certainly remain m common use for many 
years 

Ports and Naval Stations —We have seen that ports 
are all far inland , now we may 
see wheie the most important 
ports of England are There 
are five great inlets between 
which the land projects m pen- 
insulas, and we might expect 
that there should be five great 
ports But one of the inlets, 
the Wash, is shallow and un 
suited for modern v essels, 
though the old port of Boston 
was approached in this way ^ 

Fra 103 —the Form great ^ ear the head of the tideway* 
bea entries or EbCLAND m each of the others however, 

T , T „ ar e the four great ports of 

-London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull At the heads of 
shorter recesses are Southampton and Newcastle 
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of the tributaries of the Severn, the Tome, lcids into 
the centre of ^ ales, and the Romms guarded this \ alley 
junction with a camp The exact choice of position was 
determined bv a ford formed of a ndge of sandstone in 
.the bed of the stream Up to the end of the thirteenth 
centurv there nos no bridge across the Severn between 
Gloucester m the south and Bridgnorth m the north 
with the consequence that the ford was much used and 
roads converged to it on cither side The left bank of 
the m cr at this point was high enough to be abov c flood 
lev cl and there houses w crc erected for the use of trav ellcrs 
and a fort erected to guard the ford against the Ilclsh 
\\ ills and a citlicdnl complete the usual storv 

Because H orccstcrshire is on the cast side of the Welsh 
highlands the county is fairly drv, and so is suitable for 
fruit rather than grass It is v erv fertile and has not only 
fruit but other agricultural produce for sale The centra! 
position of Worcester made it the natural market town and, 
afterwards the count} town of the countv 

In the neighbourhood there is a good supply of fine 
clnna cla> , this has resulted m the manufacture of 
" \\ orccstcr ” china 

Angles and Saxons — Some vears after the Romans 
loft Britain \ arious tribes — Angies, Saxons and Jutes — 
entered tins countrj from the Continent and settled 
chicflv in the cast and south cast. Coming as they did 
across the sea the} naturallv used the rivers as the easiest 
wavs One tribe of Angles discovered the Trent, and b> 
its means reached the centre of Britain At one spot 
thev found a steep rock on the mcr bank at the point 
where the river was crossed bv the road from the north 
between the Pennmes and tfic forest and here the} settled 
• The spot thev h-id chosen gave them walerwaj son the 
river, fertile lowlands rourd about on which to grow food, 
sufficient ram for farming and an casilv defended position 
on the rock In the neighbouring forest— Sherwood 
I orest, afterwards the home of Itobin Hood and his 
merry men— there were deer with wlucli to fill the larder 
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Of Hull approached through Trent Gate, Liverpool 
approached through the Midland Gate, and Bristol 
approached through the Severn Gate, v\e have already 
spoken There remains London in the south east, where 
•there is no gate of the same kind as the others The 
south cast of the Lowland is indeed different from the 
rest of Britain It is on the south east that the Continent 
comes nearest to Britain It is from the south and east 
and south east that Britain has been approached 
Homans and Saxons and Danes and Normans entered 
Britain on the south cast, and Trench and Germans 
endeavoured to do so But though the Continent is 
nearest Britain on the south cast Britain can be entered 
only by crossing the sea So it is on the south and east 
and south east that naval stations are situated 

The natural position of a I station is almost the 
opposite of a port and more like that of a ferrv town 
Harwich is both Trom a peninsula it is possible to send 
naval vessels into two seas Trom Plymouth v esscls can 
be sent cither into the Channel or into the Irish sea, 
Irom Scapa Tlow into cither 
the Atlantic or North Sea 
Trom Dover vessels inaj 
patrol either the Channel or 
the North Sen, and at Chat 
ham and Shccrncss vessels 
mov be repaired in safetj 
The positions of somc,of 
the other nav al stations arc 
not So obv jous Portsmouth 
is not on a peninsula at all 
But we see the importance 
•of Portsmouth and even of 
I almouth if wc remember that Britain could also be 
approached from the south and that Portsmouth and 
I almouth arc the nearest harbours to the great navnl 
statio n^ of Cherbourg and Brest which are on peninsulas 
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\ml timber for budding oml for fuel It was on such a 
site tliat Nottingha n began When the Normans con 
qncrcd the country they saw at once the military value of 
the position and built a castle there, the keep of the 
castle still stands but is used as a museum • 

Qa the limestone lulls there is grass and therefore 
sheep and wool and the manufacture of hosier). Be 
have learned that m the manufacture of fine cotton a 
damp atmosphere is necessary in order that the threads 
shall not break when tightly pulled But in lace the 
threads arc not so tightly pulled, and it can be manu 
facturcd in a drier atmosphere such as is lound on the 
south cast of the Pennmes , lace making is an impo“tnnt 
industry in Nottingham 

The position oC Nottingham on the edge of a coajfield, 
between an industrial region and a rich agricultural region 
made it an important marl ct, and later the count) 
town 

It is near the head of nav igation and there ha\ e been 
proposals to make it the centre of the canal s\stcm of 
Lngland and connect it up with the Alcrscv, the Severn 
and the Thames It has also been proposed to deepen 
the Trent from Nottingham to Newark so that sea going 
vessels could reach the formci cit) Coal could then be 
sent from the Ercwosh \ allc) direct to London and timber 
be brought straight lrom the Baltic ports Such o scheme 
if completed might make Nottingham a port of some 
importance » 

The Danes — After the Angles and Saxons came the 
Danes, nil of whom made use of the m ers some of whom 
made use of the Trent The position or Danish settle 
meats is often indicated bj Ihc word ending — by which 
means n town just as Saxon towns arc h) the ending 

bam ” or home It will be found m the names of tnanj 
places m the eastern part of the lowlands but there arc 
not so roanv instances of its use m the west for the Danes 
settled clucfl) in the cast the part nearest to the country 
from which they came Man> of the Danish settlement* 
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More recently the menace has been from the east, so 
Rosytk on the Firth of Forth has been made into a great 
new naval base from which vessels may proceed to patrol 
all the North Sea. 

Finally, London in the south-east, from which Britain, 
can be approached from the Continent, is of special 
importance, and m the next chapter we have to consider 
- the importance of London. 


EXERCISES 

1 Draw a map of the British Isles and put a dot to stand lor e f C ^ 
town that ends in “ ham ” and a cross to stand for each town that 
ends m “ by ” What do you notice 1 

2 Trace a map of England showing tho counties Shade #11 thoso 
called after their county towns Where aro they t Why* 

3 Mako a list of towns that aro bndgo towns Say what rpad is 
carried over tho bridge and what river the bridge crosses 

4 Draw maps to show tho positions of Reading, Crewe, and Swmdon 
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As we Ins e seen the Thames Valle} is divisible into two 
parts — upper and lower The upper \ alle\ lies between 
the limestone of the Cottcswold IIills and the chalk of 
the JVlute Horse and Chiltem Hills » m the centre of 
Uus xallej is Oxford 

The lower s alley is broader and except towards the 
sea is sliut in b> ranges of chalk lulls, the chief of which 
are the East Anglian Heights, the Chiltem Hills and the 
J\orth Downs , m the centre of this valley is London the 
importance of which we ha\e now to consider 

A Bridge Town — It is difficult, as one threads the 
crow ded streets of the greatest citj of the world to conjure 
up the scene before the coming of man In places there 
was a wide forest, “a sea of might} trees, an ocean of 
green, through which the Thames wound like a serpent,” 
In the shades of this forest bloomed \10Ict, primrose,* 
foxglove, daisy and dogrosc More wonderful than the 
forest were the waters, not the narrow mcr as we know 
it, but a broad expanse part mcr part lagoon And in 
this world of tree and mcr, lake and swamp there was 
but one point high enough abo\e the low and muddj 
banks to permit man to make a home when he did come 
On tint one spot London was bom Tor in the first 
place it wns possible for the earliest explorers of the 
estuar\ to land there, and in the second to settle down and 
h\c there Vnd in the after time when other parts of 
the \nllcj were occupied and it was ncccssarj to bridge 
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Southampton to which come many of the Atlantic 
liners At one time this plain seems to have been more 
important than the London plain At the time when 
Alfred the Great was king his Sa\on subjects In ed on and 
.around it Southampton was his port for the Continent 
and \\ mchester his centre of government 

Trom JJ mchester roads run to many points on the 
south side of the Downs across the hills into the Lower 
Thames Valle}, to the Midlands and to the east coast 
Alfred s kingdom of V essex that is of V est Saxons found 
its natural go\ errang centre at “Winchester which was there 
fore the capital 
of England in so 
far as Alfred was 
Ung.of England 
Of the four 
towns ork 0\ 
ford, London and 

V mchester only 
London has bo 
come a rcall} big 
city At first it 
Was a question as Fio 109 — inursiunE u>d iqmion basin-s. 
tow hethcrLondon 

V cstminstcr or mchester Southampton should be the 
centre not only of a \alle> but of the south Each 
of these cla\ basins was open to the Continent At first* 
there was little to choose between these pairs each was 
the centre of a much greater area tlian a count} and 
indeed for a time it looked ns if the organisation of tl c 
land would take place from V mcliestcr Southampton but 
cscntuall} the centre m the I ondon basin took precedence 

*o\cr the centre in the Hampshire basin Since then 
there has ne\er been am doubt os to which cit} si ould 
be the capital As the northern part of England was 
added district 1>> district there was no town so important 
as I ondon so 1 ondon became the capital of more and 
more land and grew ever more and more important 
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More recently the menace has been from the east, so 
Rosytk on the Firth of Forth has been made into a great 
»™^al base from which vessels may proceed to patrol 
all the North Sea. 

Finally , London in the south-east, from which Britain, 
can be approached from the Continent, is of special 
importance, and in the next chapter we have to consider 
the importance of London. 


EXERCISES 

tow!i Sat^ond^m ham l8,CS ° nd put ft dot to stand for e ? ch 

end, m “by” Wh. t h dT y o« a nct,co C r S t0 St “ d f ° F MCh ^ * b0t 

called atter a th e “cou?ty E t™ d mSK Wh 011 th ° S ° 

whot rpad 15 

nmw maps to show tho positions of Rend mg, Crewe, and Swindon 
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When Wales was conquered there had to be some 
town from winch to govern both countries. Wales, as 
we have seen, had no natural centre, and London became 
the capital of England and Wales. 

When Scotland was united with England there was • 
no comparison between Edinburgh and London, so 
London became the capital of Great Britain And when 
Ireland was united with Great Britain, no one suggested 
that Dublin should be the capital of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland 

At one time there existed, as it were, two Londons, 
the City of London at and around the bridge and the 
city of Westminster at and around the more westerly 
ford They have since been united by streets, but they 
are separately governed and they have distinct .cha- 
racters It was Westminster that was the capital, the 
governing centre, and it is at Westminster that we still 
ha\e the Government Offices, the Houses of Parliament, 
where the laws are made, Buckingham Palace where the 
king lrvcs, and the Abbey where the kings are crowned 

It has been one of the missions of Britain to people 
many lands over sea Australia, Canada, South Africa 
and other countries have become the homes of many 
British people These different British nations make up 
the British Empire And an empire, like a \ alley or a 
country, needs a business centre Just because London 
1ms always been the capital of the Empire, it has always 
remained that capital w hen another piece lias been added. 
Por m London are the offices where the work of go\ em- 
inent has long been carried on and the people who ha\c 
long been trained in thc.spccial business of empire manage- 
ment. And men if a place could be found which was 
more central than London and perhaps more suitable 
os a capital, yet it is certain that for a long time, perhaps 
ns long as the empire exists, London would still remain 
the capital 

If it were proposed to mo\c the centre of the Empire 
to some other city it would be necessary not on!> to rno\c 
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As we have seen, the Thames Valley is divisible into two 
parts — upper and lower The upper \ alley lies between 
the limestone of the Cottcswold Hills and the chalk of 
the .White Horse and Clultem Hills; in the centre of 
tins valley is Oxford. 

The lower \ alley is broader and, except towards the 
sea, is shut in by ranges of chalk hills, the chief of which 
are the East Anglian Heights, the Chiltcrn Hills, and the 
North Downs ; in the centre of this valley is London, the 
importance of which we have now to consider 

A Bridge Town. — It is difficult, as one threads the 
crow ded streets of the greatest city of the world, to conjure 
up the scene before the coming of man. In places there 
was a wide forest, “a sea of mighty trees, an ocean of 
green, through win eh the Thames wound like a serpent.” 
In the shades of this forest bloomed violet, primrose,* 
foxglove, daisy and dogrose. More wonderful than the 
forest were the waters, not the narrow river as we know 
it, but a broad expanse part river, part lagoon. And in 
this world of tree and river, lake and swamp, there was 
but one point high enough above the low and muddy 
banks to permit man to make a home when he did come. 
On that one spot London was bom For in the first 
place it was possible for the earliest explorers of the 
estuary to land there, and in the second to settle down and 
live there. And in the after time, when other parts of 
the vallcj were occupied and it was necessary to bridge 
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also all the boohs and documents, but to erect anew all 
the buildings necessary, from the Houses of Parliament 
downward, and, even more difficult, to carry to that 
new centre the host of people who have been accustomed 
to carry on the got eminent Most difficult of all, a 
\*ast number of people would very strongly object to the 
idea So London remains the capital of the Common- 
wealth of the British nations, not because of its roads, its 
rails, or its sea 
routes but just be 
cause it is 

London is not 
the centre of popu 
lation m Britain 
There are moie 
peoplewithin thirty - 
fit c miles of the 
centre of Man- 
chester than within 
thirty fi\e miles of 
thecentreofLondon 
If ne could “start 
fresh ” the natural 
centre would be 
somewhere in the 
north or England, 
but w e cannot start 
fresh now any more 

than m the past. Fio 110 — rorciaxiOH or the BRITISH isixs. 

There is one 

other aspect of London of which we have said nothing 
It is suggested m the following lines of E B Browning — 

■ 1 • 1 po hfnee 

To London, to lie gathering place of aoul*." 

All great cities, and London most of all, arc got! cr* 
mg places of souls, places where a multitude of diverse 
people meet to exchange ideas and in exchanging learn. 
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U ; at t!l ,° men meet and Garter, 

could be built P aCe d °" n tho mcr " llcrc ° brld 2 e 

and r i , M C at C «c t ,r° f ° r . ds f ? rtbcr wcst ’ one at Brentford 
ford ™ml Uben „ r s b,,t “ br,d S= tetter than a. 
used* llicre nd f e was bl, dt tlic fords v ere little 

rncr could be ?°!T P° ,nt ln thc “tuarj ulicrc the 

character of tlicbanhs'^ITcr^lf °''’ ,ng ‘ 1 ° 0lc ,0 " mors,1J 

ks Here, then, nas the natural meeting? 
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Here m London there arc all sorts of different Kinds of 
people Towns clscw here specialise in different things , the 
people of Manchester arc interested m cotton, those of 
Bradford in wool, those of Yarmouth m fish, those of Ports 
mouth m the na\y, and those of Ovford in learning Buf 
m London there is no one interest that dominates the rest 
In the two miles between Westminster and the Bank 
one may meet at one time or another almost all the men 
and women who ha\e made names for themsehes in 
Butain, and it alwajs has been so All political parties, 
all learned societies, all commercial hodies have their 
meetings in London Tiiey may have occasional confer- 
ences elsewhere, but the regular meetings are in London 
London is the amusement centre in Britain Footballers 
come to London for football and clergymen for May 
meetings They have to come There is no physical 
compulsion, but every one finds it so convenient that they 
do come This is what being a capital means 

In this book we have taken the British Isles piece by 
piece, and have tried to make clear what each region is 
like It is evident that these pieces or regions have 
different climates, surfaces, crops, and occupations Even 
the inhabitants differ , no one would mistake a High 
lander for a Yorkshireman, or a Lancashircman for one 
from the Black Country, Wales, or Cornwall Their 
local speech is different, their characters are different, 
and their ideas of life are different And yet, together 
they form one people who live peaceably side by side 
under the same laws sharing the trials and the glories 
of a common national life 

Many things have been omitted from this book that 
some one or other will think should have been included 
But enough has been included to enable us to see how many 
differences can exist in harmony with each other And 
vet this lesson has by no means all been told, not even 
briefly Tor it is impossible fully to understand cither 
the position oi London or the importance of Britain 
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Fort— The lughish ground to which the bridge was 
built comes close down to the water’s edge It is the first 
bit of ground along the north bank of the llinmcs that 
could be easily defended and on it between the ravines of 
.the Tlect and Walbrook it is probable that an early settle- 
ment existed On this high ground, Celt Homan and 
Norman in turn built camps or forts The Normans built 



the biggest end strongest fort of all the Tower of London, 
which still rises proudly above the ship laden riser at ts 
•foot The modem road on one side i of it, Tower Hill, 
preserves m its name the memory of the dry land amidst 
the ancient marshes r m 

Local Road and Market Centre— Trom the chalk 
hills that surround the valley, numerous small streams 
flow down to the Thames, and all the roads that went out 
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without a knowledge of other lands and other peoples 
Arctic snows and equatorial forests, wildernesses of sand 
and wide stretching prairies, with the people and animals 
that inhabit them and the things they produce, supply but 
, bigger illustration of the necessity of that harmony and a 
co operation in world affairs that we ha\ e seen at work 
m our own national affairs To those other countries 
the next two volumes of this series will be devoted 

EXERCISE 

By i mn» tbo index look up aD that u said in this book on (i) Cattle, 
(11) Erosion, and (ui) Liverpool, and put together what is said on each 
in a coherent form. 


APPENDIX 
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of London had to cross these rivers Tins was* not a 
matter of great difficulty, for they had shallow fords 
^ here man could pass on foot or on horseback Chelms- 
ford, Bedford, Oxford, Guildford, Dartford, together with 
many other smaller places trace for us a senes of rings 
of fords^ around their London centre, while Starnes, which 
means “ stones,” suggests another method of approach 
by a causew ay. 

In all this is seen the beginnings of London at a 
bridge, as the market town of its own valley, the valley 
of the lower Thames 

Port. The Lower Thames Valley has only one big 
estuary, that of the Thames itself, and therefore the port 
of the valley must be on this river Twice each day high 
tides carry vessels a long way inland, they go ^ even 
further than London and the port might have been still 
higher up the river had it not been for the bridge that 
prevented ships from passing London Bridge marked 
the farthest point inland that the ships could reach, and 
here arose the port of London In Yorkshire the port for 
the large cities like Leeds and Sheffield is Hull , m the 
Lower Thames Valley the chief market town and the port 
are one and the same place, and hence larger than either 
might have been had they been separated The Thames 
is a convenient entrv from the Continent and early 
became the chief port of the country And its position 
as market, port, and road centre m the Lower Thames 
Valley made it also the natural capital of that valley, 
even before it became the capital of Lngland 

Natural Road Centre. — London was not merely a 
road centre for its own valley Whether man came to 
England by watei up the Thames or by land from the 
ports of Kent and Sussex all his roads led to London, and* 
lienee all his journeys elsewhere radiated out from 
London Even in Roman times a number of great iiigh- 
wa> s conv erged on this spot 

There were Roman roads to the south to Dover, 
Ricliborougli, and Lymnc, to the w cst through Staines 
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and then to Silchester near Reading, with brandies 
for E\eter, Bath and Gloucester, to the north-west 
through St Albans, to the north to York and Carlisle, 
to the east to Chelmsford and Colchester, All these 
Joads still, in part, remain with rums of castles, walls, 
and gates to mark the track, and the modern traveller 
who would take the most direct routes to the Continent 
or to the more ancient settlements in Britain is obliged 
to pass somewhere or other along a Roman road. 

Other roads have been made and old roads shortened 
by making short cuts here and there so that now, ev en 
more than in Roman times, London is the centre of the 
roads and all the traffic that motor transport has brought 
to them 

Railway Centre. — As railways, like roads, make use of 
valleys and avoid hills and as London has been from 
Roman times the national road centre it is not surprising 
that it is the chief rail centre When railways were first 
made London was already the chief port and market 
of the country, and so London was the place that it was 
most desirable to connect by rail with other parts of the 
kingdom As a result practically all the great railway 
lines have their termini m London 

Aeroplane Centre. — The latest method of travelling 
is by aeroplane And because London is the centre of 
roads and railways the aeroplane loutes arc practically 
bound to terminate here also The necessity for wide 
spaces upon which to land will prevent the aeroplane 
stations from being, like the railway stations, amongst the 
houses They must be in the suburbs where there are 
fields Such aeroplane stations already exist at Croydon, 
Hendon, and Southall 

• Manufacturing Centre — -It is often forgotten that 
London is one of the great industrial cities of the world, 
v\ here nearly ev crything is made oollen goods are made 
at Leeds, cutlen at Sheffield, but there is no end to the 
list of things that are manufactured in London Most 
of ntutafi&nar fQjHftaia? -aavfrc s; Ahnt nr some 
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LONDON 

metal workers in the north central ^“‘^'thfsouth'Sde 
glass work,, brener.es, and tanneries on 
of the nv er London n as for 

Banking and Commercial now the railway 

long the road centre of B'^tJc^mmercu.l centre 
centre, it is natural that it beca 

of Britain , , to commerce The 

The City of London is devote central market 

ships of the world bring the go bus ,„ess capital of the 
of the world, and so London is tnc o 


ftc 10S._™ OT 

, e flip use of a great 

world So much business mcan^ ^ cre monev is coined 
deal of money Here, are money is stored 

and the Bank of Englan centre now, verv largeiV 

London is a cortu ?X most important commercial 
because for long it was . are brought to London 

.centre in Britain 'Vo° _ an tQ London and other 

because long ago tI J e ' T nt » on because of the facilities for 

things are brought to L , t on K for the Loner 

handling them It »s a market " d nre a But London 
Thames Valiev , but for am** “ lt IS the banking 
is a commercial centre special beca * 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 

centre Banking is really a s\ stem of keeping an account 
of what a man has done with his money The bank’s 
books show how much he has received and from whom he 
has leceived it, how much he has paid away and to whom 
he has paid it^ Small change is used for small transactions,, 
but far and aw ay the greater amount of money is exchanged 
by means of cheques, which are simply instructions to 
bankers to take so much from amounts with which the 
persons who pay are credited and add it to the amount 
said to belong to those who are paid 

Now just as a bank in a town acts as a convenient 
centre where record is kept of the amounts that people 
pay to each other without any com or note passing, so 
the commercial centre of London is a banking centre 
where the chief accounts of the rest of Britain, and lodeed 
of a great part of the world, are kept, and it is all the more 
important as a commercial centre because it is also a 
banking centre The Bank of England is in the sen 
middle of the city, and in all the streets radiating from 
that centre are the head offices of a great number oi other 
banks 

The Capital — But London is not merely all that wc 
ha\ e said it is London is a capital It is all that it 
is partis because it is the capital Let us see what 
towns might have been the capital remembering that in 
early times the only important parts of the country were 
the lowlands of the cast, south east, and centre In the 
north cast is the plain of York with the Humber for 
os t u nr} and York well placed m a fertile plain for a centre 
Towards the middle of the lowlands is CKford, chief town 
of the Upper Thames \ nllcj, nlso in the centre of a fertile 
plain with good land and water roads hut with no port 
In the south cast is the Lower Thames Valley w ith I ondorf 
m the centre of a fertile plain and both market town and 
port 

In the south as wc Imc seen there is another clnj 
plain penetrated by the long narrow inlet, Southampton 
Voter, nt the head of which is n great modern port, 
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